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25th November, 19-44. 


Mr. Francis J. Cote, President in the Chair. 
THE THACHING OF GHOGRAPHY. 
J. W. Darbyshire, M.A. 


Our conception of any science is inevitably influenced by the age in which we 
live, and to some extent is a reflection of that age; and as there is usually a 
considerable time lag before the new ideas of scientific thought trickle into the 
schools, it is not surprising that Geography as we know it to- day, simply did not 
exist in the 19th Century. At ithat time relatively large areas of the world were 
either undiscovered or ttle known, and facts about: people were still accumulating 
at a more rapid rate than the conceptions of the scientific relationship between 
these facts. As a result, Geography was then generaily regarded as an essential 
but often uninteresting, test of mental prowess, in which prodigious feats of memory 
could sometimes be achieved. Its apt students prided themselves on being walking 
gazetteers, whilst the others wondered miserably at the waste of time its study 
involved. Fortunately it has now risen phoenix-like, and has gained universal 
recognition as a subject—not necessarily more important than others—but certainly 
second to none in vitality, interest, and educational value. 


In the 20th Century thinkers and writers such as Herbertson, Mackinder, 
Davis, Bruhne, Huntingdon, Fleure, Newbigin, and Roxby recognised Geography 
for what it was, namely a comprehensive and evolving subject, linking up facts 
and relations—many of which had previously been regarded not as geographical, 
but as mathematical, scientific, historical, or economic, etc. Nevertheless, the 
name Geography means no more to-day, in the strict dictionary sense, than it ever 
did. It still means a description of the earth, but greater stress is now laid on 
its graphic function. It is now vivid and alive, and not a mere catalogue of names, 
distances, heights, statistics, and stereotyped definitions, which informed us, for 
example, that.‘‘the climate of Ireland is mild, genial, and salubrious.”’ In fact, 
for the first quarter of this century the new Geography was usually called “‘Modern’’ 
Geography because its scope and content had changed so tremendously. 
Personally, I like to feel that the epithet ““Modern”’ is no longer necessary, but 
that Geography really is Geography, Just as French is French and Mathematics 
Mathematics, and as such is the study of the interaction between man and his 
environment, the operative word in this definition being “‘interaction’’. Thus its 
students are given the dual and inseparable tasks of studying man as he affects 
both the earth and the whole realm of nature—including man ‘and also of studying’ 
the earth and nature and their effect on man. 


Thus expressed, the field of study is almost limitless, and reveals Geography 
both as a Science and an Art of the greatest importance. Geography has developed 
as a science by strictly scientific methods involving the accurate observation of 
facts, and by the study of the relationships | between these facts and general prin- 
ciples and laws. As an art it is an instrument of intellectual development, like 
literature or painting, in producing mental pictures of men and the world in which 
they live. In other words the reasoned and the visual have superseded the stereo- 
typed and memoried, and Geography now finds a place in both the Arts and 
Science Faculties of many of our Universities. 
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ss Like all great subjects, Geography also has the power to engender in the 
minds of its own students its own particular philosophy, and if one of “the meanings 
of philosophy is wisdom in the conduct of affairs, and mental balance and calmness 
in dealing with the events and experiences of lite, the study of Geography should 
mean a better understanding and management of world affairs, once our leaders 
have grasped certain fundamental geoer: iphical ideas. In fact, it must have given 
great pleasure to many ceographers in recent times to hear and read of great 
personalities such as Mr. Churchill, Sir William Beveridge, and Sir John Boyd 
Orr restating the fundamental geographical ideas of food, work, shelter, and 
security in terms of man’s need and of world order and progress. 


Occasional gleams of the new Geography were already visible in the 19th 
Century, but them hght was fickle and unfocussed. The Germans and the French 
were amongst the first to see them, by classifying the facts of Physical Geography 
more carefully and scientifically than ever before, and thus perceiving order in 
nature, and the close relationships between nature and human development. Two 
Englishmen must also be mentioned, Buckle whose premature ‘‘History of 
Civilisation’ opened the door of controversy, and Darwin, whose evolutionary 
theory was backed by greater data than Buckle had at his disposal. These, and 
others, performed the double service of collecting and classifying facts and data, 
and of stimulating the development of schools ‘of thought on the relationships 
between man and his environment. At first there were only two schools of thought. 
One was the Deterministic School, whose importance, particularly in Germany, 
erew strong under the economic blows of Marx and Engels, whose aim was not the 
development of geographical thought but economic reform. The supporters of this 
school sought to minimise the importance of man’s power to control his develop- 
ment, typified, for instance, by the German Chancellor’s ‘‘Necessity knows no 
law’’ as a defence of the invasion of Belgium in 1914, and by the more recent ideas 
of lebensraum and power politics, and of the unimportance of the individual, and 
of the overwhelming importance of economic units such as Mittel Europa. 


The other was what may be called, for want of a better term, the Historical 
School, which maintained that the free will of man was the most important factor 
in human development. But gradually there appeared the British and American 
School of the © via media,’ which maintained that while man was very rigidly 
controlled by nature in early times, he is now gradually learning to put a given 
physical environment to its best use. This does not necessarily mean that man is 
learning to conquer nature, or that man and nature are antagonists, but rather 
that man is learning to live more in harmony with the whole realm of nature, of 
which he is a part, learning to understand the workings of nature better, and, when 
he is wise, learning to produce a better environment for his successors, a world in 
which there will be fewer deserts, swamps, barriers, diseases, depressed areas, 
slums, and antagonisms. 


There were, of course, other factors which prepared the way for Geography 
as we now know it, such as the acquisition of colonies, the development of and 
competition for world markets, the improvement of communications and the realisa- 
tion that there might be something more than nationalism in the political relation- 
ship between men. In other words, the fact that the world was not static but a 
constantly changing and developing series of interdependent units and unities 
of various kinds, geological, physical, climatic, historical, economic, racial, social, 
and political. Once this was realised the euide- book type of Geography 
disappeared. 
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The structure was thus growing, but it remained for Professor Herbertson of 
Oxford to put the keystone in the arch, and 46 give it strength and dignity. This 
was the result of his insistence that the study of Geography within artifici al maun- 
made political boundary lines was totally inadequate, and that a study of a natural 
world required natural units which have now become the accepted basis of regional! 
study. Within these natural regions, Herbertson saw that man was controlling 
nature in definite ways, and that in each region also, man’s PrOBtCss was the result 
of both his own efforts and of the extent to which nature responded to them. 
Herbertson was thus the first Human Geographer whose ideas ees been expanded 
and developed by such scholars as Fleure, Newbigin, and Roxby, and others who 
have shown that Geography is a study of relationships, and that its keynote is 
distribution. These relationships are of many kinds. ‘They may be essentially 
scientific as between temperature, pressure, winds, rainfall, and agriculture, or 
essentially historical and economic, as between industrial and highly organised 
communities such as the United States of America or Great Britain, and agricul- 
tural and politically chaotic communities such as China. They may also be 
essentially social or racial, i.e., horizontal relationships as between the desert and 
the sown, and as between the mountain and the plain, or essentially geological, 
i.e., vertical relationships as between rocks, soil, and minerals. Or they may be a 
combination of several of these. But all are aimed at drawing the most complete 
picture of man and his environment in a changing world. 

Few of the 20th Century Geographers of importance were originally 
Geographers in the modern sense. They were often scientists, economists, and 
historians, but each was sufficiently courageous to think beyond the limits of his 
own subject, and eventually their efforts produced what was almost a completely 
new subject—a mongrel if you like—but one which ‘has found its place in the 
scholastic world, and just as the war of 1914-18 gave a fillip to its study, So will that 
of 1939-45. The Norwood Report assesses this place very clearly. ‘‘ It is not 
realised even now as widely as it should be that the advance in geographical 
knowledge has been so great that general truths have been established for which 
the evidence two generations ago simply did not exist. No one can realise more 
vividly than the trained geographer that the great regions of the earth are inter- 
dependent, and no one can base the approach to world harmony on sounder founda- 
tions than ‘he: The advanced study of Geography is not only of economic but of 
high political value, and, though it makes use of the contributions of several 
sciences which for its purposes are ancillary, it imposes its own unity upon them. 
For that unity is imposed by nature itself; it is the unity of the region which is the 
subject of study. 


‘Tt may be that Physics and Chemistry, Botany, and Biology, Geology and 
Meteorology may all in turn be called into conference, and in the hands of a poor 
teacher the subject may become as motley and disintregated as it 1s sometimes 
thought to be.. But in the hands of a good teacher it will not be so. He will 
use the study to bring out all the facts that nature has given, and to establish 
the vital truth that, while there is much in nature which governs man inevitably, 
on the basis of that knowledge and that knowledge alone man can proceed to the 
discovery that there is much in nature which he in turn can govern and direct. 
Without this firm basis in Geography we cannot proceed with ‘confidence to that 
planning of the economic or the political design ofthe future world. It is for this 
reason that the subject is a good foundation for enlightened citizenship, that it is 
good material for Sixth Form study, and will, in our opinion, hold a place of 
increasing importance in the future. Whether we look to the town, country, and 
regional planning which must have place in this country, or to the much greater 
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task of planning in interdependence the industrial and agricultural regions of 
Kurope and the World, whether we consider the problem of developing colonies 
without exploitation or directing rightly the growth of primitive populations and 
supply of raw materials, it is Geography which will give the basic knowledge and 
remind us continually that the world is not only one but extremely fice tr 
is hoped that in future Geographers traimed in this full sense will not be so rare 
as they are to-day.’ 


Before leaving this general aspect of the subject, two brief comments on this 
quotation from the Norwood Report are necessary. ‘The first is in relation to 
citizenship. Undoubtedly Georgraphy has a very importaut part to play in this 
respect, but not, as some are inclined to assume, the only or even perhaps the chief 
part. Other subjects must share in the responsibility, more especially History, 
whose teachers along with the teachers of Geography, must be perhaps the most 
carefully selected and best trained of all, since they must inevitably face moral 
issues of the highest importance, as well as national and international issues. A 
selection of one of two at random as far as Geography is concerned might include 
white settlement in certain colonies, the White Australian problem, “the colour 
problem g generally, as well as numerous examples of robber econcmy, the name we 
give to the ruthless exhaustion of natural resources with no thought for the future 
But as taught in schools at present Geography is perhaps the subject most likely 
to contribute to world citizenship, and we must realise that each generation of 
pupils is hikely to become much more conscious than its parents. Yet we must 
also realise that citizenship, whether local, national, or international. is at bottom 
a moral issue. 


The second is the unity which Geography imposes on the contributions it 
receives from other subjects. Because of this, attempts have been made in some 
schools to make Geography the hub of the curriculuin, and to teach allied topics in 
a proper time sequence with it. Such correlation can be excellent, but it needs the 
most careful handling, since too much striving for correlation sometimes confuses a 
child. Knowledge maylbe indivisible, but it isiprobably better aud more easily grasped 
by the average child when the subjects themselves, as well as the links between 
them, are made to stand out clearly. For this reason Geography is better taught 
in at the least the higher forms of our schools by specialist teachers. The old 
days, when it was assumed that anyone could teach Geography, no matter what 
his subject, are over. When that is allowed to-day, the subject is generally treated 
either in the old stereotyped way, or becomes a jig-saw puzzle of bits and pieces 
with no clear picture of guiding principles into which to fit them. Neverthe! 
if the new era in education is likely to bring us a more leisurely education, and one 
freer than is our present one from the examination fetish, we may be able to ensure 
a better linking of subjects in at least the lower forms by the careful training and 
use of the Form teachers who will teach, shall we say, the vital subjects to the 
same pupils, namely, English, History, Geography, and Science. When that time 
comes the Geography teacher will come even more into his own, bec sause, if we 
may use a chemical term, Geography is the great catalyst subject. In other words, 
whilst Geography will readily mix with other subjects, without losing its own 
properties, it can help to acc elerate and stimulate thought in them mine Again, 
to quote from the Norwood Report: “‘Geography is a subject which, m conjunction 
with such subjects as Modern Languages, History, Kconomics, Public Affairs, 
Statistics makes up a course of studies in the Sixth Form particularly suitable for 
pupils who will read Economics or History at the University or will go on to posts 
of an administrative nature in business or public concerns. Such courses tried in 
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different quarters have ‘proved their value; Geography, broadly interpreted, has 
offered a framework or provided a cement which has held together other subjects 
and given unity to the course.’ 

If these claims are true therefore, it also follows that in the schools of the 
future, Geography should be a compulsory subject in at least the lower forms, 
-and that Geography is well worthy of .a place in the University studies of all our 
future teachers. 


Now as to the teaching of Geography in school and its place in the curriculum. 
Let us look first at the content of the subject very briefly, but before doing so it is 
necessary to stress the fact that the final aim of Geography is to achieve a synthesis 
and not as some people mistakenly suppose an analysis. But to do this, its 
different branches must first be anaylsed and examined. These branches are as 
follows :—First, Physical Geography, which includes two big subjects, namely 
Geomorphology and Climate; second, Economic Geography, involving a study of 
natural vegetation, cultivated products, minerals, industries, transport. and distri- 
bution of population; and third, Human Geography, including racial, social, 
historical, and political studies. - 


The methods of attack are numerous, but they can be broadly sub-divided 
into (1) The Specific Topic which may deal, for example, with the formation of the 
Earth, glaciation, river capture, cyclones, local winds, irrigation, canals, textiles, 
crops, soils, nomads, transhumance, oasis dwellers, accimatisation, boundaries and 
frontiers, and (2) The Regional Study, e.g., Major Natural Regions like the Tundra 
or the Hot Deserts or the Monsoon Lands, the basis of all of “these being climate; 
and Minor Natural Regions such as the Weald or the Antrim Plateau or the Midland 
Valley of Scotland, studies based on relief and economic standardisation. 


Nevertheless, the good teacher who wishes to stimulate the interest of his 
pupils will not always rigidly adhere to these methods since perhaps the best 
method of all is what may be called the ‘“‘opportunist’’ method of teaching. This 
means allowing the specific topic or the regional study to become merely the 
starting point for a discussion ranging far and wide, though kept within geogra- 
phical bounds, and emphasing aw hole series of seographical links. This type of 
lesson requires a great deal of courage and a high degree of skill from the teacher, as 
it may result ii chaos and lack of balance unless the teacher can control the train 
of thought being followed. But if it is successful, such a lesson introduces a 
sense of abandonment and a spirit of mental exploration and exhilaration into the 
classroom, without the pupils realising that the teacher is skilfully and delicately 
acting like the Pied Piper and calling the tune to which they are dancing. Further- 
more, this type of lesson usually produces a good deal-of deductive reasoning as 
a result of the speculation, suggestion, and guesswork arising from the careful 
questioning of the class by the teacher and from his manipula :tion of the answers to 
his questions. 


Regional studies usually lend themselves to a definite logical treatment starting 
with position—which to a Geographer is a matter of relationship to other regions 
as well as a question of latitude and longitude—and following on through structure 
relief and drainage, climate, natural vegetation, cultivated products, minerals, 
industries, communications, towns and distr ibution of population, along with any 
historical sidelights that may illuminate any point. This type of study iS par- 
ticuarly useful in developing a pupil’s reasoning powers. But a good teacher never 
overdoes the logical treatment, especially with the younger pupils. In this respect 
‘Logic as such makes little or no appeal to young children, and moreover, nothing 
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in life is logical and the end of all logic pursued to the bitter end is some form 
of lunacy. The line of approach and the point of attack is that which is most likely 
to interest a child. It is better to begin an account of the Congo Forest with the 
Pyemy and explain him, than to begin with the climate and deduce him. Says 
Rousseau, * things themselves are the best explanation ’.’’- (Ernest Young in 
‘““Geography’’—Summer, 1924). : 


The first essential for the satisfactory teaching of any subject, of course, is 
always to try to secure the interest of the pupil. In the Preparatory years, 1.e., 
up to about the age of eleven, this geographical interest often hes in the details of 
the lives of people, the comforts and discomforts of daily life, and in the effects 
of taboos and superstitions, etc., on the hves of primitive peoples. In other words, 
even a relatively young pupil can unconsciously be given the idea that environment 
is a mental and social as well as a physical control. Later on the mere exercise 
of reasoning out relationships between geographical facts, and of discrimination 
between facts and reasons will themselves provide sufficient interest for the able 
pupil, but this is best developed towards the end of the Systematic Stage of a 
pupil's development (eleven to sixteen) when factual knowledge is greatly increased 
and rersoning and discrimination must play an increasingly important part. 


In the third and final school stages, i.e., after sixteen, both analysis and 
synthesis of facts and reasons of a fairly detailed kind will provide the chiet 
interest, and the pupil will probably be introduced to a little elementary research 
in connection with his own neighbourhood, i.e., industries or distribution of popula- 
tion, etc. 


At this point it is necessary to emphasise that geographically, facts are less 
important in themselves than in their relationships to other facts and in their 
use as illustrations and in reasoning. The modern teacher of Geography therefore, 
tries to keep them down to a minimum. This is also necessary if the child’s mind 
is not to become overburdened with facts to the detriment of his ability to think. 
It is necessary, therefore, for the teacher to select his facts with care, and there 
are many ways of helping a pupil to memorise these relatively easily according to 
the pupil’s mental capacity and development. 


Another point which the teacher has to remember is that distanee lends 
enchantment, and that as Lyde puts it: ‘* English children are more interested in 
an African lion than an English sheep.’’ Moreover, names alone are a never 
failing source of aural delight. What child fails to be thrilled by such words as 
Popocateptl, Cherrapunji. Llano Estacado, Karst, Katanga, Puzstas, ete? Nor 
is it difficult to grasp the attention of a child who is presented with generalisations 
for class discussions such as:—'‘ China, the Land of Rivers,’ “‘To Govern is to 
Populate,’ ‘‘Asia the Beggar’s Mantle with the Fringe of Gold,’ ‘‘The Sea is the 
Centre of Greece,’”’ ‘‘Civilisation Has Moved Westwards,’’ ‘‘ Britain, the Out-post of 
ISurope,’’ and so on. 


The good teacher will also spend a great deal of time in gradually introducing 
his pupils to new terminology, since Geography has its own vocabulary, e.g., 
entrepot, robbery economy, transhumance. etc., but great care has to be taken not 
to fall into the errors of the 19th Century by giving the impression that definitions of 
terms are either stereotyped or ends in themselves. 

Stories. accounts of travel and adventures, pictures, films, models, specimens, 
broadcasts, and excursions are all part of the Geography teacher's stock in trade. 
The local region is also his laboratory, But -it must be remembered that in 
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addition to the fact that ‘* distance lends enchantment,”’ the effect of systematic 
treament of his local region on the child of lively spirit and active limbs, who has 
explored every nook and cranny of it, is more likely to deaden interest than to 
stimulate it ina favourite wood or hillside. Furthermore, mere size alone, interests 
a child, and it is often better to take a whole day on an excursion to some out- 
standing example, rather than to ask the child to rely on his imagination to see 
what vou want him to see in some totally in: idequate local feature. 


The idea that the teaching of Geography begins with the home region and 
then spreads out in ever widening circles over the rest of the globe, is also less 
strongly held than formerly. Even the Norwood Report retains something of this 
mistaken idea. We certainly begin with the home region and find our illustrations 
and even our facts and their relationships in it ‘in the early stages. But the local 
region in most cases is quite Inadequate to give the basis we need in the iater stages, 
and if must also be remembered that in few countries is the local region so eee ee 
and theretore so difficult of interpretation, as in the British Isles. As a result, 
is true to say that whilst we begin with the local region and use it for Eee 
in pursuing our wider studies, we return to it for real study only when the pupil 

r student is capable of doing at least elementary research. Nevertheless, it is 
Pe aeaile what can be achieved with intelligent pupils of even fourteen or fifteen 
in. studving local Geography. Amongst my happiest e xperiences were hours spent 
with a school geographical society which turned the prosaic statistics published 
by the Ministry of Agriculture into living maps, and rejoiced in Saturdays spent in 
journeys of exploration. Sometimes this so-called practical side of Geography is 
neglected owing to the requirements of a time-table divided in accordance with 
tradition into periods of, say, forty minutes or an hour. The Science and Art 
teachers demand longer periods of study than this, and it may eventually be 
necessarv to take up Sir Richard Livingstone’s suggestion, again in a ‘more 
leisurely system of education, and divide our school time-teble for all but the 
Preparatory classes, into English mornings and Geography afternoons, etc., so 
that pupils may soak themselv es more in the subject and also find time for more 
practical work and excursions in school time. 


But to return to the teaching of Geography. The map, of course, is the 
(Geographer’s special tool. Probably most of vou remember R. L. Stevenson's 
words: “‘ I am told there are p eople who do not care for maps, and find it hard 
to believe. The names, the shapes of the woodlands, the courses of the roads and 
rivers, the prehistoric footsteps of man still distinctly traceable up hill and down 
he the mills and the rivers, the ponds and the ferries, perhaps the standing stone 

r the Druidie Circle on the heath; here is an inexhaustible fund of interest for 
oe man with eves to see or twopence worth of imagination to understand with.”’ 
In addition to the printed maps such as atlas maps, ordnance survey and meteoro- 
logical maps, the sketch map, and the diagram, are essential aids to the proper 
understanding of such a visual subject as Geography. For that reason, the good 
Geography teacher i is something of a lightening blackboard artist, and he is usually 
picked out from the rest of the staff by the amount of coloured chalk on his gown 
and clothes. For that reason also, one always selects a school text book an 
good sketch maps and diagrams. Furthermore, it is an infallible sign that a boy’s 
Geography means something to him when he begins to explain things with sketches 
and diagrams xather than in long written, or wordy descriptions, since he is then 
obviously a visualiser. In fact, the map eventually becomes the trained 
Geographer’s text book, and it is reasonable to assume that improved teaching of 
Geography has played at least some part in the present war, through the facility 
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with which our young fighting men have used and intrepreted their maps and 
photographs. The best Geographer T ever taught reduced most of his reading and 
studies to maps and diagrams. He never made long notes, and I have seen for 
instance, all the fundamental features of the Geography of Scandinavia reduced 
by him to one quarto sheet of paper with a large map in the centre, and small map 
insets, notes, statistics, and arrows in various other parts of the sheet. 


Unfortunately, however, this principle is sometimes carried to excess with 
very young children who are urged to construct models, charts, maps, and diagrams 
ad nauseam, the results of their labours being shown to admiring parents and 
visitors. The value of these things can be inestimable, but to allow children to 
construct too many themselves, represents a mere dissipation of energy which 
could be move profitably utilised in widening and deepening a child’s conception 
and in improving his sense of proportion and of geographical facts and controls. 


The same dangers arise when too much attention is given at a later stage to 
Regional Survey work, e.g., in the Sixth Form. ‘Ilo be effective, Regional Survey 
work must be well- organised, detailed, and persistently carried out, and the 
addition of too much of it to an aiready heavy programme, either nullifiies that 
programme or becomes a needlessly ‘heavy burden. 


In teaching G Bor aphy, therefore, it is necessary to remember that models, maps, 
ciagrams, Giga ee etc., can defeat their own ends if they are “superfluous, 
and unless they are strikingly upt and illustrative. ‘To quote Adams: ‘‘ E xposition 
and illustration of Te: aching, “An idea may be called up by a word as well as 
by an actual object, so that the two kinds of illustration are practically one on the 
psychological side. There is the more need to insist upon this, because of a very 
general impression among teachers and others, that there is an inherent superiority 
in things as compared with mere words as a means of illustration.”’ Hach must 
have its proper place in. the scheme of things.’ 


In conclusion, let us try to see briefly what Geography has done to the school 
curriculum and for the students who study it in school. Something has already been 
suggested. It has, for instance, introduced a subject which is both a science and 
an art, and therefore, one with a wide appeal. Therefore, also, it must be studied 
as a science, and yet continue to build up impressions of life and of conditions 
under which it was, is, and may be lived. It provides fascinating abstract ideas 
and theories, yet at the same time, through its maps, models, specimens, and 
outside studies, etc., it has an extremely practical side, training the use of hand 
and eye. It is so wide in scope and sc complex in nature that the mind of the 
student is bound to-profit by the need for discrimination in the sifting of essentials 
from the non-essentials. It is essentially a visual and a reasoning subject, as well 
as a help in memory training, though the facts are kept down to a minimum. It 
is the cement which binds many subjects together. It is alive and non-static—of 
the earth—earthy, yet of man’s’ efforts an assessor, and to his future a guide. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that such a subject has made a tremendous 
appeal to pupils in the 20th Century—an appeal which is likely to increase. It has 
sometimes been frowned upon because it occupied time formerly given to other 
subjects, or because, when a choice has to be made between subjects, Geography 
is selected. It has been blamed as one of the subjects which has overcrowded 
the curriculum and overburdened the child—along with other subjects such as 
biology, art, and music, 
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But the clock can not be put back. Whether we like it or not, Hitler has 
compelled us all to become better geographers than ever we were, and so possibly 
will scientific, economic, social and political conditions in the post-war world. 
Its impact on the curriculum has also heiped to encourage those responsible for 
education to attempt to re-assess the relative values formerly placed on all subjects 
and so possibly to rejuvenate them all. : 


Education is a discipline, and real Scholarship is austere, but all subjects 
contribute their own type of mental discipline and have an austerity of their own. 
Yet in the long run, it is interest and vision which provide the driving force towards 
these ends. Geography is one of the subjects in the curriculum, which by its very 
nature provides this interest from the very beginning of a child's schooldays, and 
this vision in adolescence. 


Finally let us summarise what the conscientious teacher of Geography tries 
to do for his pupils, namely : — 
1. To impart a certain amount of factual knowledge. 
2. To stimulate interest in a living and changing world. 
3. To develop the power of reasoning and observation, and to provide a 
basis for, and an interest in, more advanced studies. 
4. To present a balanced picture of man and nature. 
5. To provide a greater mental and spiritual vision. 
6. To cultivate taste and the power of discrimination. 


In other words, in teaching Geography, we are engaged in a work of real 
education, since we must inevitably teach the value of discrimination. reverence, 
harmony, and the need for constructive thought and action in both local and: 
wider spheres, all of which are attributes of the educated man. 
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I propose to deal with a small area of Southern Ireland which is of particular 
terest, especially to naturalists, and which is so beautiful that it caused Dr. R. 
Lloyd Praeger, who visited it merely in order to complete his survey of the whole 
country to ejaculate: ‘* I had no idea I had left the gém until the last.”’ The gem 
in question, Lough Ine or Hyne, a small marine lough on the old road between 
Skibbereen and Baltimore, owes both its beauty and its biological interest to its 
peculiar and unique characters. Formed, according to some authorities as the 
result of subsidence or more probably of the scooping of glaciers, in undulating 
ground which provides it with a remarkably varied margin, the main body of the 
Lough is three-eighths of a mile across from east to west, by three-fifths of a mile 
from north to south. With the Atlantic Ocean it is connected by the picturesquely 
named Barloge Creek of about the same length as the Lough itself, and so called 
because of the beds of Chorda fitum—Mermaid’s Tresses or Sea-Bootlaces, which 
characterize its major part. (Barloge means ‘top of the weeds’’). 


Protected from the full force of the Atlantic by the headland Carrigathorna 
at its south-eastern extremity, and by the steep hillock which constitutes Bullock 
Island to the east, the main part of the Creek bulges out to form a small but 
useful harbour, much valued by weather-bound lobster-men. Loughwards it 
narrows considerably, bulging again on its western side to form Southern’s Bay— 
which we have so named after the late Roland Southern, who was the first to 
realize the biological importance of Lough Ine—just before it contracts to become 
the Narrows, a bottle-neck channel whose width is less than ninety feet, through 
which it connects with the Lough proper. 


Towards the southern end of the Narrows the rocky floor is so stepped and 
sloped as to form a sill, whose effects, combined with those of the bottle-neck 
nature of the Narrows as a whole, are very largely responsible for the main biological 
features of the Lough. The major effects of the sill are such that the flood-tide 
cannot enter the Lough until it has run for at least half its tyme, and that therefore 
the Lough ebbs for well over nine hours, wita the further consequence that the 
lowest ebbs in the Lough occur during the period of Neap tides, when what should 
be the lower Laminarian zone is exposed. Laminarias, however, cannot withstand 
the protracted exposure, and hence are absent from the Lough except at a few 
points which are subject to the maximum amount of water-movement. The total 
result is, therefore, that the lowest regions exposed at extreme low water in the 
Lough correspond roughly to the upper Coralline zone, and it is possible to 
collect while wading, many species which elsewhere can be obtained only with 
the help of a dredge ora diving helmet. 


From the north the Lough is dominated and screened by Cnoc Omagh some 
eieht hundred feet high, while the other aspects are variously exposed to or 
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Above: Lough Ine from the south dominated by Knoc Omagh at the north-west. The islets 
in the gooleen are remains of a salt-marsh. The dark area in the meadow is a 
saltmarsh in formation. 2 

Below: Lough Ine from Knoc Omagh, showing Castle Island, the gooleen, the Narrows 
and Barlage Creek. 
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Halichondria panicea (Crumb of Bread Sponge). Metamps resulting from the 
different physical conditions under which they have grown, 

Encrusting form from high up in the Fucus Zone. 

Tall tubular form from ‘“ deep’ still water. 

Forms (a and b) in which the main axes of growth have changed from time to 
time owing to the rolling-over action of gentle ebb and flow movements. ‘These 
specimens were originally attached to periwinkles. The ends of the main branches 
of the forked specimen show the effect of small ‘‘ whirlpool” eddies. 

The larger specimen shows the effect of eddies caused by ‘“ waving” seaweeds: 
the smaller of wave-like movements of overlying Monostroma—a thin flat seaweed. 

Upper (a) and under {b) aspects of very rapidly growing specimens fixed to masses 
of dead Zostera, which were gently rolled to and fro by ebb and flony movements. 

Small rapidly growing specimens attached to seaweed and showing the tubular 
“ bowerbankii ’’ metamp due to genile intra-mass currents. 
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A New Species of Alcyonarian (Parerythropodium hibernicum) 


discovered by Professor Renouf in Lough Ine 


stls—swelling on stolon. 
stl—stolon. 

pe—polype contracted. 
pe—polypes extended. 
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protected from wind, rain, and sun according to the contours of the surrounding 
ground, which fluctuate widely. The south-west corner extends to form the Goleen, 
the very shallow southern half of which contains a number of very small islets, 
which are all that remains of a salt-marsh that must have occupied most of this 
area in the-not very distant past. 


Castle Island, consisting of two raised regions connected by a waist which is 
submerged during high water of the highest Spring tides, and lying parallel to the 
southern shore, provides another main feature which adds to the picturesqueness 
and beauty of the whole. , 


Bullock Island previously mentioned is an island only from half-flood to half- 
ebb, the bank known as the Coosh connecting it to the mainland during that 
period and separating Barloge Harbour from the larger Tranabo Cove. Just 
off Bullock and reducing the width of the entrance to Barloge Creek are two 
rocky islets whidh screen the mouth of an extensive cave. 


In addition to providing regions which differ very considerably as regards 
compass-aspect and exposure, the shores of the Lough, the Creek, and Tranabo 
comprise an absolute riot of smaller habitats in the shape of bays, beaches, strands, 
boulders, rocks, and ridges of every conceivable contour and gradient. | While 
the floors with their extremely uneven contours provide others, their depths ranging 
to fifty-nine metres. 


The original of Coosh apparently meant ‘* a series of stepping stones,’’ and it 
seems obvious that this bank has resulted from and is still being modified by the 
meeting of the water advancing rcund Bullock Island, especially during rough 
weather when it is charged with fragments of rock which it drops as it loses its 
impetus. 


A corresponding loss of impetus occurs in both Southern’s Bay and the Goleen 
through the widening of the areas and the consequent spreading of the water. In 
these two cases the water carries only very fine particles, and the loss of impetus 
results in the deposition of fine silt. 


In contradistinction te the creeping flow of the water in Southern’s Bay and 
the Goleen, there is a race through the Narrows, alternatively into and out from 
the Lough, and so swift that the bottle-neck is often referred to as the Rapids. 
The compressed water is here so turbulent that it becomes highly charged with 
oxygen and enables enormous numbers of sessile and demersal organisms of a 
great many kinds to inhabit not only the Narrows but the regions of the Lough 
and the Creek into and along which the supercharged water passes. Slabs of 
rock and boulders in the bed of the Narrows, along the south-east shore of the 
Lough and the north-west of the Creek are completely covered with Anemones, 
ineluding Corynactis and Sagartia, Hydroids, Polyzoa, Tunicates, Bivalves, 
Cirripedes, tubicolous Polychaetes, and Sponges, among which may be found 
hosts of non-sessile Gastropods, Amphipods, Isopods. Decapods, Polychaetes, 
Nematodes, Turbellarians, Echinoderms, and even Teleosts. According to the 
actual situation and especially on the edges of slabs a corresponding plethora of 
Algae occurs. 


Although the richness in numbers of individuals is in many instances due to 
the oxygenating effect of the Rapids, and the extraordinary variety of species to 
the very numerous habitats provided by the Lough and its approaches, both are 
due also to the bottle-neck nature of the Narrows, 
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As is well-known practically all marine organisms during their early life form 
part of the plankton or so-called floating population of the sea. During this period 
most of them are provided with swimming organs of some kind, and are therefore 
able to carry out locomotory movements which they themselves control. Any 
such movements are, however, at the best but local, and in but very few instances 
sufficiently powerful to offset the force of even weak currents and light waves. 


The flood-tide carries into the Creek and the Lough countless numbers of these 
planktonic larvae, the ebb can return but a small proportion to the open sea. 
Among the great variety of habitats provided, very large numbers find conditions 
suitable for their further development, and they therefore tend to become part 
of the permanent population. 


In this way we can account for the occurrence in the Lough of Arctic, 
Mediterranean, Atlantic, and unique species, as well as the enormous population 
of species native to the British seas.  Tiven the last, however, provide many 
strikmg anomalies: the Green Shore-Crab, Carcinus macnas occurs but rarely, 
and when it does it is usually parasitized by Saccuiina carcini; Bernard’s Hermit 
Crab, Hupagurus bernhardus, though abundant, is always small (in correlation with 
the absence of large Gastropods); the common starfish is not the Five-Fingers, 
Asterias rubens, but the Northern Starfish, Marthasterias glactalis, which is 
abundant, both inshore—small specimens up to five inches across and of a steely- 
blue colour—and in deeper water—ochreous specimens of twenty or more inches 
across; while the two most obvious species are the Saddle Oyster, Anomia 
ephippium, and the Livid Urchin, Paracentrotus lividus, the last being so abundant 
as to render bathing from the shore a most precarious venture along most of the 
Lough margin. 


The Edible Urchin, Echinus esculentus, is regularly exposed at low-water of 
Spring tides, both in certain parts of the Lough and in abundance on the 
western regions of the larger Islet as it is in some parts of the Clyde Sea Area. 
As in the Clyde Sea Area the Brittle Stars, Ophiothria fragilis and Ophiocoma 
nigra and Antedon bifida also occur within wading depth in both the Creek and 
the Lough. In the Lough and Southern’s Bay the Devonshire Cup Coral, 
Caryophyllia smithi, is frequent, Hpizoanthus couch has been found on numerous 
occasions, Tunicates are abundant, while in the Lough the sessile Brachiopod, 
Crania anomala, is anything but scarce. 


As a group, however, the Porifera—Sponges—stand out predomimantly in all 
regions of the shore—in numbers of species, in general abundance, in variety of 
metamps, to use Dr. Bidder’s most useful term. So rich is the Sponge material 
that a special study is being made of it. and already itthas been shown quite clearly 
that what many authors have regarded as distinct species, in some cases as 
separate genera, ave merely environmental metamps of a major species. Though 
this is exemplified most richly by the Blood Red Sponge, Hymeniacidon 
sanguineum, and the Crumb of Bread Sponge, Halichondria panicea, since these 
_two species occur in remarkable abundance in a great many different conditions 
in both the Lough and the Creek, other genera such as Amophilectus, Haliclone, 
Leucosolenia (especially coriacea), Hymedesmia, Dysidea and Pachymatisma 
provide examples in plenty. : 


That certain metamps are the result of the physical effects of the environment, 
especially of sub-surface currents and the correlated movements of adjacent or 
superlatent algae can be demonstrated quite readily in such an area as the one . 
under consideration. where the same specimens can be observed at intervals over 
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an extensive period of time, and can also be moved from one environment to 
another. Even the extremely dense and compact Corky or Rubber Sponge, 
Suberites ‘* carnosa,’’ which is in reality only a largé unshapely variety of 
domuncula, in time and under the influence of currents produces cylindrical pro- 
cesses of the same nature as those which caused Maurice Burton only a few 
years ago to describe as a new species specimens of Halichondria which were 
characterized by such processes (plate Il). Since Burton named the supposed 
new species bowerbanki, this particular metamp may be referred to under that 
name whenever it occurs. It can be induced in quite a number of genera and 
occurs in several of them, notably Amphilectus and Haliclone, in many regions 
of the Lough. 


The effect of ight in producing colour metamps is also readily demonstrated in 
such genera as Halichondria and Pachymatisma, especially in the cave in Bullock 
Island and other regions in which the light varies gradually from place to place. 
The riot of colour exhibited by Leucosolenia coriacea seems, on the other hand, 
to be independent of light. 


Among other interesting points which intensive study in such an area has 
established is that it is quite easy to distinguish male and female, Aurelia aurita 
(common Jellyfish), especially when the latter are carrying the developing larvae, 
for the edges of the oral arms become so folded and thickened that they remind 
one of cauliflower. 


The Islets in the Goleen provided all kinds of interesting material, both plant 
and animal. ‘The former including dwarf varieties of Fuci, the latter many species 
of Hemiptera—Plant Bugs. Many of these are armed ‘with recurved spines which, 
according to several American observers, are adaptations correlated with a habitat 
subject to tidal effects and enabling their possessors to maintain a hold on the 
vegetation. This view, however, fails to account for the fact that the species 
without spines are not washed away. The Islets, as we have seen, are the remains 
of a saltmarsh: much of their covering consists cf reeds. Reed-beds are numerous 
in our district, many of them in situations exposed to the full force of the wind. 
They too harbour Hemiptera, including many species which occur on the Islets. 
It would seem, therefore, that the spines constitute an adaption which prevents 
its possessors from being thrown off when the reeds are swayed violently by the 
wind. On the Islets the spmes have a survival value which is quite accidental, 
and the same would seem to be the case in the American instances. Here again 
the value of extended and repeated observations is made obvious. 


In conclusion if may be added that many rare species such as the large 
Nemertean, Paradrepanophorus crassus, previously known only from deep water 
in the Mediterranean, very rare species of Aximella and other Sponges, as well as 
several previously unrecorded species, and a very beautiful rose-pink soft coral 
have been found in this area. Since the last is closely related ito the exceedingly 
rare Parerythropodium norvegicum, dredged in deep water off Norway, our species 
which is abundant on many parts of the shore has been named Parerythropodium 
hibernicum (plate III), 
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| No abstract. | 
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“ OLD IRISH FARMS AND FARMING.” 
MicuarL Duienan, M.A., M.R.LA. 
[No abstract. | 
fAn interesting paper by Mr. Michael Duignan on “ frish Agriculture in Early 
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3rd March, 1946. 


Presidential Address. 


‘JOHN WESLEY AND HIS ULSTER CONTACTS.” 
FrANcIS J. COLE, M.R.S.A.I. 


No person has studied the life and work of the Rev. John Wesley, Ex-Fellow 
oi Lincoln College, Oxford, more closely than his celebrated biographer, Rober 
Southey, and on Southey’s authority we are told that Wesley had the most 
influential mind of the eighteenth century: an opinion which coincides with the 
expressed view of Macauley, Lecky and other historians. As the outstanding 
figure of that great religious and moral movement known as the Evangelical 
Revival and as founder of Methodism, the different divisions of which combine 
to form one of the largest Protestant communions in the world, Wesley has 
secured a permanent place in the socia] history of the British Empire and the 
United States of America. Between 1749 when he was 46 years of age and 1789 
when he was in his eighty-seventh year, he crosséd the Irish Sea no less than 
forty-two times on twenty-one visits to this country and on most occasions stayed 
several weeks. Of his experiences he has left complete records in his Journal}; 
and these are supplemented iby additional entries from his shorthand diary. Both 
manuscripts have been published together, in the Standard Edition of his Journal 
which is available in most libraries and of which the footnotes are a veritable 
mine of information. Although the Journal cannot be regarded as Wesley’s 
literary masterpiece, if is an exceedingly interesting human document, full of 
references to peculiar characters, unusual happenings of which he heard, such 
as the aged warrior at Athlone who had served under William III and had just 
married in his 92nd year, witches and ghosts, notes on remarkable people and 
eritical literary, opinions, much of these being the results of his observations 
and reading as he rode and drove some 250.000 miles through the towns and 
countryside of these lands. In consequence almost every writer regarding life 
and customs in Great Britain and Iveland in the eighteenth century is compelled 
to consult his volumes. Before introducing you to Wesley’s friends in Ulster 
you may perhaps be interested to know that he was connected with certain notable 
Trish families, in fact I sometimes wonder that enterprising Irish journalists 
have not gone the length of claiming him as an Irishman. I imagine some of 
you have ‘visited the Church of Laracor in Co. Meath, a church which recalls 
the association of an early Irish contemporary of Wesley’s, Jonathan Swift, not 
only with the parish, but with Swift’s faithful Esther Johnston. Here will be 
found the family ‘burial place of the Wesley’s of Dangan Castle, the remains of 
which are not far distant and which for generations was the home of the Irish 
branch of that family. 


In the late sixteenth century one of the Dangan ladies, Hiizabeth, daughter 
of Robert Wesley, married Sir Herbert Wesley, a Knight of the Shire from 
Devon who was a lineal descendant of the same stock as his wife. One of their 
sons, Bartholomew Wesley, who became a clergyman, studied medicine as well 
as divinity at,Oxford and was appointed under the Puritan regime to two small 
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Dorsetshire parishes from which he was ejected at the Stuart Restoration of 
1662, after which he practised medicine until his death. This gentleman and 
his ‘wife were the paternal grandparents of Rev. Samuel Wesley, rector of 
pworth in Lincolnshire, the father of Rev. John Wesley and his famous brother, 
Rev. Charles Wesley, the hymn writer. Contemporaneously with Rev. Samuel 
Wesley of Epworth, Garrett Wesley of Dangan Castle was head of the Irish 
branch of the family. As the latter, who was a rich man, had no children of his 
own, he is said to have not only paid the expenses of Charles Wesley at West- 
minster School but afterwards expressed a desire to make Charles his heir. The 
Kpworth Wesleys however decided against this generous offer and in consequence 
Garrett Wesley adopted a cousin’s son, Richard Colley of the Carberry Castle 
family, with whom the Wesleys had been intermarried. That young gentleman 
tcok the name of Wesley, and as Richard Colley. Wesley was raised to the 
peerage with the title of Baron Mornington, under which he was well-known in 
Jvish public life. Long after Lord Mornington was gathered to his fathers, 
distinction came to his name through the fact that his grandson, Arthur Wesley, 
who altered his name to Wellesley about 1805, became the great Duke of 
Wellington, the victor of Waterloo. 


John Wesley’s mother was a brilliant and beautiful woman as well as a 
model of domesticity and affection for her children of whom she bore nineteen 
before she was forty years of age. Through her a further Irish connection was 
introduced into the Wesley family as her father, Rev. Samuel Annesley, LL.D., 
who had lost his parish at the Act of Uniformity, was grandson of Viscount 
Valentia from whom the Annesley family of Co. Down have descended. This 
very brief outline of Wesley’s family history, linked to the fact that he spent 
six years at the Charterhouse, one of the great English public schools, became 
a distinguished graduate of Oxford and a Fellow of Lincoln College, are sufficient 
to indicate that he was born and trained amidst all the refinements of a cultured 
home and scholastic associations. His parents, unfortunately, with their large 
family and small means, were invariably in money difficulties, but the expense 
of his early University days was relieved by an allowance of £40 per annum 
which he was given by his school. After six years at Christchurch he was 
ordained as curate to his father’s parish at Wroote and Epworth, but a few 
months later his election to a Fellowship and his appointment to a Greek 
Lecturership and Moderatorship of Classics necessitated his again going into 
residence at the University. 

At this period he and his brother Charles were in the habit of meeting a 
number of their Oxford contemporaries three or four evenings a week for the 
purpose of studying the Greek Testament and the ancient classics, while on 
Sundays they met for meditation and the consideration of theological problems. 
In addition they visited ‘the sick, iprisoners in the jails, and fasted two days each 
week, as well as which with all the enthusiasm of High Church Catholicism they 
attended Communion every Sunday and observed all the Feasts of the Church. 
These practices. which were carried out with the utmost regularity, soon came to the 
notice of the Fellows and Students of the University with the result that one 
of them jestingly described those who so methodically attended the little 
gatherings as Methodists: a name which was subsequently applied to Wesley 
and his numerous followers. Among his friends at this time was Robert Kirkham, 
son of the vicar of Stanton in Gloucestershire, in consequence of which Wesley 
became a frequent visitor at Stanton vicarage in the Cotswolds where his friend- 
ship with Kirkham’s sister Sally showed indications of ripening affection, but 
marriage at that period would have meant the loss of his Lincoln College Fellow- 
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ship and either for this or some other reason no engagement took place. Shortly 
afterwards the attractive Sally was consoled by another admirer to whom she 
was married in 1725. Through the Kirkhams, however, a further romantic 
relationship ‘began which might easily have altered the entire tenor of Wesley's 
life. The lady ou this occasion was a briiliant and beautiful young widow 
of exceptional charm and character, who subsequently became a leading figure 
in Irish society and in the literary circles of the eighteenth century as well as 
the friend of Handel. Mrs. Mary Pendarves when Wesley first met her was 
approaching thirty years of age. She was a daughter of Bernard Granville, the 
brother of Lord Lansdowne and a lineal descendant of Sir Richard Grenville, 
the hero of the Revenge. At eighteen she had been induced to marry an elderly 
ill-tempered and gouty gentleman from Cornwall, who did her the kindness of 
departing from this world some six years later. Although a most 
popular figure in the gay ‘and fashionable social circles of her day, she 
was never associated with any unsavoury eighteenth century scandal. 
Her correspondence and friendship with John Wesley lasted for about five years 
and there is little doubt that had Wesley been able to offer her a position in 
keeping with her social standing he would gladly have done so, but in 1735 they 
had both begun to recognize that their paths must diverge and in that year he 
and his brother Charles proceeded to Georgia in the American Colonies under 
the auspices of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, where he remained 
for over two years. Previous to his departure the correspondence and friend- 
ship had gradually come to an end and was never again resumed. In 1748, when 
Mrs. Pendarves was forty-three years of age, she married Dr. Patrick Delaney, 
a man of somewhat humbie origin who, through the influence of her relations, 
was appointed to the Deanery of Down and who was described by Dean Swift 
as ‘‘ the most popular preacher ’’ of the period. For a time the Delaneys 
resided in Mount Panther between ‘Clough and Dundrum and also at Hollymount, 
Downpatrick; later they lived many years at Delville, Glasnevin, in the Dublin 
suburbs. Mrs. Delaney was on familiar terms with the Wesleys of Dangan 
Castle, to whom we have referred, and became the godmother of the Duke of 
Wellington. Although the Dean was her senior by many years, having been 
previously married, the union was one of great happiness and his admiration 
for her was intense. ‘‘ She had,’’ he writes, ‘‘ a most lovely face of great 
sweetness, set off with a head of fair hair shining and naturally curled, with a 
complexion which nothing could outdo or equal, in which to speak in the language 
of poets, the lilies and the roses contended for mastery.’’ Her last days were 
spent in the intimacy cf the royal family and finally came to an end in one of the 
houses in the precincts of Windsor Castle, which was given her by George ITI. 
Although Wesley was in Ireland on various occasions during Mrs. Delaney’s 
residence in this country he never saw her after his return from America, which 
took place in what proved to ‘be the most notable year of his life, the year 1788. 


Paul’s Cathedral, he attended a meeting in Aldersgate Street where, he tells 
us, his “‘ heart was strangely warmed ’”’ and from that date began the great 
regenerative campaign which carried him into almost every part of the Kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Iveland and only ended with his death fifty-three years 
later. It was not until 1747 he crossed the Irish Sea to this country where on 
that occasion he only remained for a couple of weeks, but he was subsequently 
followed by his preachers under whose efforts the work spread south and west 
and was fostered by further vists from Wesley and his brother Charles. During 
these visits he came to certain conclusions regarding the Irish people. Although 


On May 24th in that year, after being present at Morning Prayer in St 
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We were “an immeasurably loving people ’’ he discovered that our feelings 
ruled our intellect’? whereas ‘‘ in Scotland intellect ruled over feeling ’’ and 
whether we like ib or not our countrymen were said as of Reuben to be ~~ a8 
unstable as water.’’ Of one virtue he appears to exempt us when he says: 
“The Scots dearly love the word of the Lord—on the Lord’s Day.’’ In his 
journeys to this country, be usually travelled by the sailing packets from Holy- 
head or Liverpool to Dunleary, Blackrock, Howth or Dublin, but on two oceasions 
he sailed over from Portpatrick to Donaghadee. It is of interest to recall that 
the first of these journeys was made in an open boat and his horse was brought 
across later the same day. It was customary for him to bring his own animals 
and in succeeding years, after he had been presented with a carriage which had 
a folding table, he brought it also, although on one occasion ‘the Customs 
authorities refused to allow this to be landed at Dunleary. On nis long journeys 
up and down the Irish highways he could “have been seen indusctriously writing 
While the horses pulled the heavy vehicle over the pre-macadamized roads. In 
Ae spring and early summer of 1756 he spent four months in Ireland and on 
Monday morning, July 19th, he passed from Co. Louth into Co. Armagh, 
teperdiae which he says: ‘‘ No sooner did we enter Ulster that we observed 
the difference. The ground was cultivated just as in England and the cottages 
not only neat, but with doors, chimneys and windows. Newry, the first town 
we came to, allowing for the size, is built much after the manner of Liverpool.”’ 
After a couple of days and nights in Newry and a night near Searva, he reached 
Lisburn the following Thursday and preached in the market house, a fact which 
probably disturbed the rector who was then the Rev. Richard Dobbs, D.D., 
member of the Castle Dobbs family. Wesley tells us that ‘‘ The rector, with 
his curate, called upon him, candidly proposed their objections and spent about 
two hours in free serious friendly conversation,’’ and adds words which are 
as applicable to-day as they were then: ‘‘ How much evil might be prevented 
or removed would otner clergymen follow their example.’’ Dr. Dobbs’ curate 
who accompanied him on this visit was thought by the late Dean Carmody to 
have been the Rev. John Arthur, afterwards vicar of Aghalee. Dr. Dobbs, who 
was a friend of Dean Swift, was father of a rather distinguished family amongst 
whom was Francis Dobbs, member of the Irish Parliament for Charlemont and 
opponent of the Act of Union, who, because of his eccentric interpretation of 
Biblical prophecy, was known as “‘ Millenium Dobbs.’’ Another son was 
Lieutenant William Dobbs, R.N., who died from wounds received on board 
H..M.S. Drake in the fight which took place in Carrickfergus Roads against 
the celebrated Paul Jones in command of the American privateer, the Ranger, 
on Apri: 26th, 1778. A further son was Rev. Richard Dobbs, D.D., who became 
Dean of Connor and succeeded his father in the parish of Lisburn. From Lisburn 
Wesley rode into Belfast which he tells us contained nearly as many people as 
Limerick but was far cleaner and pleasanter. Then on to Carrickfergus where 
the Castle is described as “‘ little more than a heap of ruins with eight or nine 
old dismounted rusty cannon.’’ Here he preached in the Sessions House, and 
outside the old prison which stood at the junction of Governor’s Walk with High 
Street, At both services he was interrupted by a man called James Reilly, 
regarding whom he says “‘ vox faucibus haesit ’’ (the voice stuck in the throat). 
‘He cawed and cawed but could utter nothing.’’ At that period there lived 
in Carrickfergus a James Reilly whose sundial dated 1765 is in Belfast Municipal 
Museum. but whether or not he is the person whose name will go down to posterity 
in Wesley’s Journal is difficult to determine. On a later visit in 1758, Wesley 
found that the roof of Joymount, the stately residence of the Earl of Donegal, 
had fallen and the horses and sheep were feeding in the gardens and making 
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wild work of the parterres and curious trees. On his journey back to Dublin 
by way of Lurgan, the fruitful vales between Lisburn and Moira reminded him 
of Berkshire. On reaching Lurgan he says he read “‘ Mr. Barton’s ingenious 
Lectures on Lough Neagh which turns wood into stone and cures the King’s 
evil and most cutaneous distempers.’’ This interesting ‘book, which reflects 
scientific conclusions in the light of eighteenth century knowledge, was widely 
circulated at the time of its publication in 1751. The author was the Rev. 
Richard Barton, B.D., curate of Lurgan, who died in 1759. Wesley was not 
impressed with Portadown, which he says was not much troubled with any kind 
of religion, but Lurgan provided him with a variety of interests because it was 
there he had the opportunity he had long desired of meeting Mr. William Miller, 
the contriver of the speaking statue. He tells us that the stavue ** was the figure 
of an old man standing in ia case with a curtain drawn before him over against 
a clock. ... Every time the clock struck he opened the door with one hand, 
drew back the curtain with the other, turned his head as if looking round on 
the company and then said with a clear, loud, articulate voice: ° past one, two, 
three,’ and so on. But so many came to see this that Mr. Miller was in danger 
of being ruined, not having time to attend his own business, so as none offered 
to purchase it, or to reward him for his pains, he took the whole machine to 
pieces; nor has he any thought of making anything of the kind again.’’ Ona 
later visit Wesley ‘‘ inquired of Mr. Miller whether he had any thoughts of 
perfecting his speaking statue, which had so long lain by. He said he had 
altered his design, that he intended, if he had life and health, to make two, which 
would not only speak, but sing hymns alternately with an articulate voice; that 
he had made a trial and it answered well. But he could not tell when ne should 
finish it, as he had much business of other kinds and could only give his leisure 
hours to this.’’ To which Wesley adds: ‘‘ How amazing is it that no man of 
fortune enables him to give all his time to the work.’’ 


In Stuart’s History of the City of Armagh we are told that the statue was 
a wooden figure in the form of a man which uttered articulafe sounds, by 
means of internal valves and tubes of a most ingenidus and singular construc- 
tion.’’ To this statement Stuart attaches an interesting footnote in which he 
says: ‘‘ We have seen the remains of Mr. Miller’s speaking figure which may 
possibly yet ‘be in the possession of his son, Joseph Miller of Lurgan, Esq., M.D. 
‘The mock man used to call the hour ‘ Past twelve o’clock, O, how the time runs 
on,’ etc. It repeated some sentences with a full and distinct voice; but in 
pronouncing the letter R its articulation was harsh and grating to the ear. Mr. 
Miller having taken it asunder to render it more perfect, died before he had 
completed his plan. An ingenious mechanic Mr. Ballentine of Armagh, who 
under Myr. Miller’s direction, had made some of the valves and tubes, and who 
was the only man who could have reconstructed this singular figure after the 
death of its inventor is now no more and it is probable that nothing of a similar 
kind will be again attempted.”’ 


66 


his note, which was published in 1819, adds: “‘ we have no doubt that 
some inhabitants of Lurgan are yet in being who have seen and heard Mr. 
Miller's speaking figure.’’ Mr. Miller is believed to have een a vambric 
manufacturer, a woollen draper and a watchmaker, who aiso made a name for 
himself as a very perfect horologist. His father had lived at Knocknashane 
and the Montiaghs near Lurgan and in the latter district William is said, as a 
boy, to have known an army pensioner who told him of a life-sized automaton 
figure of a man he had seen in Germany who could speak several words; a story - 
which was regarded by the local people as a traveller’s tale, but Miller’s boyish 
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mind was impressed and after much fabour and thought, in after years, he 
succeeded in making the extraordinary piece of mechanism described by Wesley. 
He also appears to have been something of an artist because when the first 
Methodist Chapel in Lurgan was opened by Wesley in 1778, a representation 
of an angel pointing to a text was seen on the Wall behind the pulpit and this 
was Said to have been painted by him. His descendant, the late Mr. William 
Jackson Pigott of Dublin, stated in 1906 that Miller painted tikenesses of himself 
and his wife and friends on glass, as well as which he made a picture of Rev. 
George Whitefield, the Calvimistic orator, preaching in a timber yard in Lurgan; 
eager faces around him were said to be likenesses of Lurgan people of that day, 
amongst whom a well-known idiot woman was easily distinguished. 


Miller died at a comparatively early age and his will was proved in 1779. 
His son Joseph, who became a medical doctor and subsequently resided at the 
Wilderness, about three-quarters of a mile from Lurgan. on the Belfast road, 
inherited some of his father’s mechaniéal genius, and is said to have consfructed 
several unique automatons. 


It is a somewhat curious fact that we have no contemporary information 
regarding Miller’s invention other than that recorded by Wesley, and had it 
not been for this the speaking statue would have been completely forgotten, 
as it is obvious from Stuart’s reference to the matter that his attention was 
directed to it by the record to which we have referred. 


Wesley derived much interest and probably satisfaction from his Irish 
itinerary in the spring of 1760, and it was during that visit he made a useful 
and interesting contribution to our local history. 


In the previous year, French Naval expeditions were fitted out for the 
invasion of Ireland: a powerful one under the command of Admiral Conflans, 
and a smaller one made up of five ships under Commodore Thurot, grandson 
of an Irish Jacobean military captain. Thurot had ‘been, for a time, employed by 
the Earl of Antrim at Glenarm Castle, ‘but became a notorious smuggler who 
was later in charge of a French privateer from which he was appointed to command 
the French squadron. TF ranco-Irish officers; then in’France, anticipated that if 
these expeditions could land in Ireland, the Trish people would rise in their 
support; illusory hopes which were not realized. In the autumn of 1759 both 
fleets put to sea, the intention being that Conflans should land on the south 
coast of this country, and Thurot make diversionary raids on the north. Conflans, 
however, soon encountered a formidable British fleet under Admiral Hawke 
aud was decisively beaten off the Franch coast; while violent storms drove 
Thurot to Norwegian waters, where he was forced to winter after sending one 
of his ships back to France. By the early spring supplies had run short: the 
men were at the point of starvation and one of his ships was lost. This obliged 
him to put into the Island of Islay where provisions and cattle were purchased 
and generously paid for, but matters were becoming desperate. An attempt to 
land on the Derry coast failed and when the squadron entered Carrickfergus 
Roads on Thursday, February 21st, food was a dire necessity. A landing was 
made at Kilroot, enabling a force of about 800 men to march on Carrickfergus 
which was defended by a small garrison of recruits with little or no ammunition. 
Jn a few hours the town was in French hands and messengers were dispatched 
to Belfast for supplies. It was not until the following Sunday they arrived and 
meantime the countryside was called to arms and a considerable volunteer force 
marched on Carrickfergus from all directions. 
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Monday ‘was spent by the French in getting the food on boardship and on 
Tuesday afternoon they proceeded out to sea. Two days later, on Thursday, 
February 28th, the squadron was attacked and captured off the Isle of Man 
by British frigates under the command of Captain Elliott, when Thurot was 
killed. 


Wesley reached Newry on the following April 28th and from there he wrote 
to Ebenezer Blackwell, the chief partner ‘of Martin’s Bank, Lombard Street, 
who was one of his most intimate friends: ‘‘ In a few days I expect to be in 
Carrickfergus and to hear from those on whose word I can depend a full account 
of that celebrated campaign. I believe it will be of use to the whole Kingdom. 
Probably the Government will at last awake, and be a little better prepared 
against the next encounter.’’ A few days later he was the guest of the Earl 
and Countess of (Moira at Moira House. Lady Moira was the daughter of 
Selina. Countess of Huntingdon, w ho was for a time an intimate friend of Wesley 
until she discarded his doctrine of ‘‘ Justification by Faith ’’ for the Calvinistic 
tenet of Predestination. In 1749 Lady Moira, for a few months, held the position 
of ‘‘ Lady of the Bed Chamber ’’ to the Royal Princesses but Horace Walpole 
tells us the appointment was nullified because Lady Huntingdon would not allow 
her daughter to play cards on Sunday. 


Wesley describes Moira House, which has long been removed, as ‘‘ The 
best I have seen in Ireland.’’ ‘‘ It stands on a hill with a large avenue in front, 
bounded by the church on the opposite hill. The other three sides are covered 
by orchards, gardens and woods, in which are walks of various kinds.’’ General 
Flobert, Commander of the French troops, had just gone from Lady Moira’s 
but Major General de Bragalone was still there, ‘‘ a man of fine person and 
extremely graceful ‘behaviour,’’ and from him Wesley learned that the French 
were picked men out of the King’s Guard who were instructed to land, either at 
Londonderry or Carrickfergus. On May 5th Wesley reached Carrickfergus where 
he accepted an invitation from Mr. James Cobham, a local wine merchant, 
to stay at his home, an invitation of which he very readily took advantage, 
when he learned that Lieut.-Colonel de Cavenac of the French Guard, whom he 
describes as a General, was at Mr. Cobham’s house from where: Wesley writes: 
‘* T now received a very particular account of what had been lately transacted 
here. Mrs. Cobham said: ‘(My daughter came running in and said ‘‘ Mamma, 
there are three Indiamen come into the bay, and I suppose my brothers are 
come in them ”’ (who had been in the East Indies for some time). An hour 
afterwards she exclaimed ‘‘ O mamma, they say they are Frenchmen; and they 
are landing and their guns glitter in the sun.’’ After they had landed they 
divided into two bodies. One of these marched to the East gate, the other to 
the North gate.’ ”’ 


The town having been entered after a short fight, the officers in command 
of the garrison asked for a parley and promised to furnish provisions in six hours, 
but this was found impossible as there was very little in the town. Colonel 
de Cavenac then sent for Mr. Cobham and instructed him to go to Belfast for 
provisions and leave his wife in the French hands as a hostage. Meantime the 
Frenchmen, who were starving, could not wait and proceeded to help themselves 
with meat and drink, even taking raw oats to sustéin nature, but to return to 
Wesley, ‘‘ they neither hurt nor affronted man, woman or child nor did any 
mischief for mischief’s sake, though they were sufficiently provoked, for many 
of the inhabitants affronted them without fear or wit, cursed them to their 
faces and even took up pokers or other things to strike them, While Mrs, 
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Cobham was with the General, a little plain-dressed man came in to whom they 
all showed a particular respect. It struck into her mind, Is not this Mr. 
Lhurot? Which was soon confirmed. She said to him: ‘ Sir, you seem much 


fatigued. Will you step to my house and refresh yourself ? ’ He readily 
accepted tne offer. She prepared a little veal of which he ate moderately, and 
drank three glasses if small warm punch; after which he told her: ‘I have 


not taken any food before, nor slept, for eight and forty hours.’ She asked: 
’ Sir, w ull you please to take a little rest now ?’ Observing he started, she 
added: ‘I will answer life for life, that none shall hurt you under my roof.’ 


He said: * Madam, I beheve you. I accept the offer.’ He desired that two 
of his men might lie on the floor ‘by the bedside, slept six hours, and then, 
returning her many thanks, went aboard his ship.’’ Five days he was kept in 


the bay, and when he s sailed, he took the Mayor of Carrickfergus and the Port 
Surveyor as hostages for the French prisoners remaining in Treland. 


Next morning, we learn from Wesley. that as Thurot ‘‘ was walking the 
deck, he frequently started without any visible cause, stopped short and said. 
I shall die to-day.’ A while after he said to one of the English, ‘ Sir, I see 
three ships; pray take my glass and tell me freely what you think they are.’ 
Being informed that they were English ships of about forty guns, he called his 
officers and said, * Our ships are too foul to fight at a distance: we must board 
them.’ Accordingly, when they came up, after a short fire, he ran up close 
to Captain Elliott and Captain Scordee, and with his four and twenty hussars, 
immediately leaped on board. Almost instantly nine of them lay dead; on 
which he was so enraged, that he rushed forward with his sabre among the 
English, who seized his arms and carried him away. Meantime his men that 
were left retired into their own ship, Tnurot, seeing this cried out ‘ Why should 
we throw away the lives of the poor men ?’ and ordered to strike the colours. 
‘Lwo men going up to do-this were shot dead and directly after Thurot himself 
was shot through the heart and thus died a brave though foolish adventurer 
at twenty-nine years who throughout the expedition was said to have been 
conspicuous for honour and humanity.’’ 


Mr. James Cobham, who was Wesley’s host at Carrickfegus during this 
visit, was son of Rev. James Cobham, Presbyterian minister of Broadisland 
irom 1700 until his death in 1759, and is said to have been grandson of Rev. 
Thomas Cobham, minister of Dundonald and Holywood, Co. Down, in 1706. 
He was a Grand Juror of Carrickfergus, a member of the Carrickfergus Royalist 
Company of Volunteers and a substantial property owner in the old Co. Antrim 
seaport. At his father’s death, he had a lengthened dispute with the congregation, 
regarding arrears of stipend and profits on the Manse farm. He is buried to 
the nérth-east of the Old Templecorran Church at Ballyecarry, along with his 
father, Rev. James Cobham, and his daughter, Mrs. Mary Craig, who as a girl 
announced to her mother the arrival of the French squadron on the morning of 
2ist February, 1760. 

Amongst Wesley's followers and admirers, he had no stauncher friend than 
Lady Mary Fitzgerald, with whom he frequently corresponded. Lady Mary, 
who was oranddaughter of John, Earl of Bristol, was daughter of Lord John 
Hervey, and no less than three of her brothers succeeded to the family earldom. 
For a time. she was Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princess Amelia, favourite 
daughter of George JIT, and at her death in 1815 was buried at Wesley’s Chapel, 
City Road, London. Her husband was George Fitzgerald of Turlough, Co. 
Mayo, a kinsman of the great Kildare family, but the marriage was unhappy, 
and after the birth of her second son, she left her husband, The elder son 
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became the notorious George Robert Fitzgerald, who was described when at Eton 
as a beautiful bub unaccountable boy, and who in manhood, although light and 
small, was gracefully made with an angelic face. There is little doubt he was 
abnormal. and no one could imagine a son in his natural mind who would tie 
his father to a bear and chain them both in a cave. His trial and execution 
at Castlebar in 1786, as well as that of his secretary, Timothy Bracknock, the 
barrister son of a Welsh Bishop, and an employee called Fulton, for the murder 
of a Co. Mayo gentleman, was one of the great sensations of that period. His 
sportsman, Andrew Craig, a native of Carrickfergus known as Scotch Andy, 
who fired the fatal shot, turned King’s evidence and was sentenced to life 
imprisonment, but died shortly after. On the day of his execution at Castlebar, 
after consuming a bottle of wine, Fitzgerald walked from the prison to the place 
of execution with great bravado. He wore an old and much torn coat and 
breeches in the colours of the local hunt club. When the rope had been adjusted 
he sprang vigorously from the scaffold, but the rope ‘broke, and it was a con- 
siderable time bef ore another was secured; meantime his nerve had gone, his 
nonchalance had disappeared, and at 388 years of age, a murderer and a cringing 
coward, his wasted life ended in a painful and ignominious death. 


I have briefly told this story because of Fitzgerald’s relationship to a 
calebrated and much discussed Bishop of Northern Ireland, iby whom Wesley was 
favourably impressed. Frederick Hervey, brother cf Lady Mary Fitzgerald and 
uncle of George Robert Fitzgerald, was through family influences appointed to 
the wealthy See of Derry in 1 '768 when he was 38 years of age. A small, dapper, 
extravagantly dressed clergyman, he beceme most popular in County Derry. 
Lavish and generous in expenditure, he won much favour through his advocacy 
of Catholic emancipation and his liberal attitude towards Pr -esbyterianism. On 
his own churches he 'built spires and made various improvements, while he gave 
liberal contributions to other denominations; he laid out roads; built the Derry 
Bridge across the Foyle; erected the magnificent classical house of Downhill, 
and the great house of Ballyscullion on Lough Beg, from which the portico was 
subsequently brought to St. George’s Church at Belfast. 


In 1779 he succeeded his brother as Earl of Bristol, and three years later 
became Colonel of the Londonderry Corps of Volunteers, which led him to hope 
that he would be elected President of the Great Convention of Irish Volunteers 
to be held the following year in Dublin, but much to his chagrin the Karl of 
Charlemont was appointed to that office. On this oceasion he dreve into Dublin 
magnificently dressed in purple, wearing diamond buckles on his knees and shoes. 
His landau was drawn by six splendidly, caparisoned horses, on each side of which 
rode his servants in gorgeous. liveries, while in front rode his nephew, George 
Robert Fitzgerald, at the head of a squadron of dragoons in gold and scarlet, 
while a similar squadron brought up the rear. 


Tt was not until Whit Sunday, 1775, that eae met Bishop Hervey. He 
had been in Derry two years earlier and visited the palace which he describes 
as “‘ a grand and beautiful structure.’” On his visit of 1775, he appears to have 
been present at Morning Prayer in the Cathedral and to have received Communion 
at the hands of. Hervey himself, whom he says ‘‘ preached a judicious useful 
sermon on the ‘blasphemy of the Holy Ghost. He is both a good writer and 
good speaker; and he celebrated the Lord’s Supper with admirable solemnity.”’ 
The following Tuesday Bishop Hervey invited Wesley to dinner and said to 
him: “‘ I know you do not love our hours and will therefore order dinner to 
be on the table between two and three o’clock,’’ Wesley was. much pleased 
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with the repast and with his reception and says: ‘‘ This is true good breeding; 
the Bishop is entirely easy and unaffected in his whole behaviour, exemplary 
in all parts of public worship, and plenteous in good work.”’ 


Twelve years after, on a later visit to the ‘‘ Maiden City,’’ Wesley saw the 
Bishop’s garden with its ‘‘ delightful summer house and room fifty feet long 


furmshed with the utmost elegance,’ ‘but, alas, ‘* his lordship had utterly for- 
saken it.’’ The Earl Bishop was ‘by then spending most of his time on the 


Continent, neglecting his diocese and separated from his wife, whom he did not 
see during the last twenty years of her life. Much of his time was occupied 
in political intrigue, as well as in the acquisition of pictures, busts, marbles, 
mosaics and sumptuous chimney pieces for his newly-built Irish seats; he even 
bought the Temple of Vesta, at Tivoli, which he proposed to re-erect at Downhill, 
but the Italian government interv ened and refused to allow this to leave the 
country. 


As a connoisseur in the domain. of art and the world of good living, the Earl 
Bishop was widely known through Europe, and in consequence the hotels at 
which he stayed beeame the precursors of the numerous Hotels Bristol, which 
are found on the European continent. In the Eternal City, where much of his 
latter life was spent, he lived on terms of friendship with the dignitaries of 
the Papal Court, although his deportment was anything but secleeiaencale In 
spite of the defence which has been made for him by his principal modern 
biographer, Mr. Childe-Pemberton, it must be admitted that his name was 
frequently associated with persons of rather ambiguous character. He was, 
however, a man of considerable learning; a master of five languages; a charming 
conversationist, who could talk with interest on almost any subject, not excluding 
religion. Sometimes his sanity was doubted, and although the grounds for such 
doubts may not ‘be accepted, there is little question there were indications of 
dual personality. No one knew more about him than his great contemporary, 
the Earl of Charlemont, and that nobleman described him as ‘‘ a bad father, 
a worse husband, very blasphemous in his conversation and greatly addicted to 
intrigue and gallantry.’’ Perhaps the kindest view to take of him was that 
subscribed to by an illustrious successor in the See of Derry, the late Primate 
Alexander, who is reported to have said ‘‘ that probably he was not so bad as 
he was painted.” 

At seventy-three years of age, when riding near the Italian town of Urbino, 
he took suddenly ill, was carried by some country folk into the mean shed 
attached to a peasants home, and there, after a few hours of great pain, his 
life came to end. Later his body was brought back to Ickworth, his English 
home, and there interred. In the consideration of Wesley’s admiration for 
Hervey, it must be stated that when Wesley met him there was no apparent 
indication of the change which subsequently took place in the Bishop’s habits, 
and indeed there is little doubt the prelate had a genuine regard for Wesley. 
He even ordained one of Wesley’s preachers, and told him it was to assist that 
eood man and not allow him to work himself to death. 


In his Journal, Wesley does not Bee us with such details as we would 
like to have regarding his relationship with Alexander Knox, Junior, member? of 
a leading Londonderry family, who was born in thaf city in 1759; a city in which 
Knox’s father entertained Wesley with much kindness, on various occasions, 
when the younger man was a child; ‘but as the boy grew to manhood a notable 
friendship developed with Wesley, which was maintained until the end 
of Wesley’s life. 
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Knox ‘became a highly distinguishéd man, both as a deep and careful thinker 
and as an elegant and effective writer, whose presence was much courted ini 
Dublin Society. As private secretary to Lord Castlereagh during the period of 
the 1798 Insurrection, and on the passing of the Act of Union in 1800, his 
‘* Hssays on Political Circumstances in Ireland ’’ are of particular interest, while 
his ‘* Letters,’ published in two volumes, and his ‘‘ Literary Remains,’’ in four 
volumes, were widely circulated. Under the nom-de-plume of ‘‘ Humanus ”’ 
he wrote a much-quoted character sketch of Wesley, for the ‘* Dublin 
Chronicle ’’ in 1789, which read as follows:— 


‘““ Very lately I had an opportunity for some days together of observing Mr. 
Wesley with attention—I endeavoured to consider him not so much with the 
eye of a friend, as with the impartiality of a philosopher; and I must declare, 
every hour, I spent in his company afforded me fresh reasons for esteem and 
veneration. So fine an old man I never saw—the happiness of his mind beamed 
forth in his countenance—every look showed how fully he diffused a portion of 
his own felicity. Easy and affable in demeanour, he accommodated himself 
to every sort of company, and showed how happily the most finished courtesy 
may be blended with the most perfect piety. In his conversation one might be 
at a loss whether to admire most, his fine classical taste, his extensive knowledge 
of men and things, or his overflowing goodness of heart;—while the grave and 
serious were charmed with his wisdom, his sportive sallies of innocent mirth, 
delighted even the young and thoughtless, and both saw in his uninterrupted 
cheerfulness the excellency of true religion. No eynical remarks on the levity 
of youth embittered his discourses, no applausive retrospect to past times marked 
his present discontent. In him even old age appeared delighted—like an evening 
without clouds—and-’twas impossible to observe him without wishing fervently, 
‘may my latter end be like his.’ ”’ 


A remarkable tribute from a prominent and orthodox member of the Church 
of Ireland, who was notalble for his powers of observation and discrimination. 


Although these words were written at the time of Wesley’s last visit to 
Ireland, when he was eighty-six years of age, they are to-day a worthy intro- 
duction to a survey of his visits to this city. On ten of his Irish itineraries 
between 1756 and 1789 the gentlemanly little clergyman came to Belfast, where 
on each occasion he preached. lt is a rather curious fact that, whereas his 
Oxford contemporary, Rev. George Whitefield, the orator of the Hvangelical 
Revival, who visited Belfast before Wesley, drew audiences said’ to run_into 
thousands, Wesley’s early congregations were only such as fitted imto the small 
upstairs room of the old Market-house at the corner of High Street and Corn- 
market. Indeed it was not until later life that he received such recognition m 
Belfast as was accorded to him in England. ‘The reasons for this were probably 
the same as those which’ applied to his Scotch visits. Whitefield was Calvinistic, 
and his doctrinal preaching found favour in Scotland and Northern Treland. 
Wesley was Arminian, and taught the doctrine of Justifivation by Faith, a 
doctrine not always approved by the old-fashioned Scoto-Irish followers of John 
Knox in Ulster. 


I have already told you of his earliest visit to Belfast in 1756, when he 
preached in the Market-house. Two years later he again preached in the same 
place. Huis third visit was m 1762 whien he says: ‘‘ where to preach in Belfast 
_1 did not know. It was too wet to preach abroad and a dancing master was 
busily employed in the upper part of the Market-house till at twelve the Sovereign 
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put him out ‘by holding his court there. While he was above I began below to 
a very serious and attentive audience. But they were all poor; the rich of 


Belfast cared for none of these things.’’ Seven years later, in 1769, a similar 
gathering was no more successful. By the time he came back in 1771 he 


appeared to have been forming opinions about Belfast and the Belfast people. 
He never before saw such a large congregation in Belfast “‘ nor one so remarkably 
stupid and ill-mannered,’’ although ‘* a few should be excepted.’’ He had found 
‘“ as sensible men in Dublin,’’ but “‘ men so self-sufficient ’’ as at Belfast he 
had not found. It was obvious. that the Belfast people of 1771 possessed some 
of the qualities inherited by their modern successors, in that they knew their 
own mind and were not easily diverted. 


Another two years passed before he was back to find Belfast and the sur. 
rounding country seething with excitement because of the activities of the Hearts 
of Steel. Short-term leases of the farms on the Donegall estate had expired. 
The fifth Earl of Donegall demanded a fine of £100,000 for the renewal of these. 
The tenants were quite unable to pay this. They offered interest on the fine 
in addition to the rent, but this was refused, and the land was let to the highest 
bidder, consequently the unforunate tillers of the soil saw the farms which they 
had reclaimed and cultivated handed over to others. ‘In the years that followed 
many thousands of these Ulstermen from the Donegall and other estates sailed 
for the great American Colony where within a few years they formed a formidable 
part of the revolutionary armies which were responsible for the severance of the 
New World from the British Crown. Wesley was no political agitator but 
an ardent supporter of settled government, a high churchman and a tory: and 
as such his brief contribution to the history of the incident is of particular 
interest. On 15th June, 1778, he says: ‘‘ When I came to Belfast I learned 
the real cause of the insurrections in this neighbourhood. Lord Donegall, the 
proprietor of almost the whole country, came hither to give his tenants new leases. 
But when they came they found two merchants of the town had taken their farms 
over their heads; so that multitudes of them with their wives and children were 
turned out to the whole world. It is no wonder that as their lives were now 
bitter to them, they should fly out as they did. Jt is rather a wonder that they 
did not go much farther, and if they had who would have been most at fault? 
Those who were without home, without money, without food for themselves and 
families? Or those who drove them to this extremity ? ”’ 

He did not return again until 1778 when the town contained a population 
of 80,000. The streets, he says, were ‘‘ well laid out, broad, straight and well 
built. The poor house stands on an eminence fronting the main street and 
having a beautiful prospect on every side over the whole country. The old men, 
the old women, the male and female children are all employed, according to their 
strength, and all their appartments are airy, sweet and clean, equal to anything 
seen in England.” 


That evening he preached outside the church of St. Anne’s in Donegall 
Street to far the largest congregation he had seen in Ireland; but his text, 
‘“ Gallio cared for none of these things,’’ was appropriate to the most of his 
congregation. 


Another nine years passed before he came back. He was now an old man 
tamous throughout the English-speaking world and yet he had never been offered 
the use of a Belfast pulpit. On 9th June, 1787, after a pleasant drive from 
Antrim, he preached in the old Brown Linen Hall in Donegall Street to a 
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numerous and seriously attentive congregation. At the conclusion of his service 
he received his first indication of Belfast’s proverbial hospitality when a gentle- 
man invited him to lodge at his house and showed him the new Presbyterian 
Meeting-house, the most beautiful of any he had seen in Ireland, a Meeting-house 
which had been built three years before and which is now known as the First 
Presbyterian Church (Non-Subscribing). 

Until the publication of Wesley’s shorthand Diary some thirty years ago 
there was no information as to who that gentleman was, but thanks to the 
investigations of the late Rev. Nehemiah Curnock, who succeeded in deciphering 
Wesley’s obsolete shorthand, we have now a fairly definite indication as to the 
gentleman’s identity. Under June 9, 1787, the day on which Wesley first visited 
the church, the Diary provides the following:— 


“2: Belfast at Mr. Col, 
3.30 dinner; 4 on business; prayed; 


5.15 tea.”’ 
From this it is apparent that Mr. Col is an abbreviation of the name of his 
host. On consulting the Historical Memorials of the Church by the Rev. 


Alexander Gordon we find a list of the members of the congregation in 1790, 
amongst which the the only names which can be associated with Wesley’s 
entry are:— 

Mrs. Callwell 

John Callwell | Bridge Street. 

Robt. Callwell 

Mrs. Callwell, who was a member of the well-known family of Magee, printers 

and publishers, of Belfast and (Dublin, had a shop for the sale of linen thread 
and other commodities in Bridge Street. She had a family of eight children 
tc provide for, five of whom were boys and three girls. The girls married well- 
known Belfast men, one becoming the wife of George Langtry of Fortwilliam, 
another the wife of William Thomson, founder of the Macedon family of that 
hame, and the other married William Magee, printer, son of James Magee. 
I'he best known of the boys was Robert, who was one of the founders in 1788 
of the Linen Hall Library, to which he made many contributions. Later, he 
“was one of the’proprietors of the ‘‘ Northern Star.’’ the organ of the United 
Jrishmen, and before the nineteenth century was far advanced was associated 
with his friend William Tennent in the foundation of the Belfast Bank, of 
which he was for many years a director until his death in 1839. He was long 
a useful member of Rosemary Street Church, of which he became treasurer in 
1827. Keenly interested in literature and art, he was certain to have known 
something of Henry Brooke, who had written the novel ‘‘ A Fool of Quality ”’ 
and would have been quite aware that Wesley had re-written this seven years 
before under the title of “‘ The History of Henry Earl Moreland.’’ He would 
also have been aware that his relatives, the Magees, had already done publishing 
for Wesley. Although he was only twenty-four at the time of Wesley’s 1787 
visit, I venture to suggest that there is little doubt it was he who shewed the 
Meeting-house to Wesley and brought him to the Callwell home in Bridge Street, 
and that it was through him Wesley, two years later on his final visit to Belfast, 
approached the leading officials of Rosemary Street’ Church to ask for the use 
of that church. Rev. Dr. James Crombie, the minister, was at the time seriously 
ill and died shortly afterwards, but Wesley was received with great courtesy and 
his request was very readily acceded to. The congregational secretary was Robert 
Gordon, father of David Gordon, who like Robert Callwell was also a founder 
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of the Belfast Bank. Of the church, Wesley again expresses admiration when 
he says: ‘‘ It is the completest place of worship I have ever seen.’’ . After 
,hazarding a guess as to its dimensions, he says: ‘‘ It is very lofty and has two 
vews of large windows. ‘The rows of pillars with every other part are so finely 
proportioned, that it is beautiful in the highest degree. The house was so 
crowded both within and without. and indeed with some of the most respectable 
persons in the town, that it was with the umost difficulty I got in; but I. then 
found I went not up without the Lord, great was my liberty. of speech among 
them; great was our glorying in the Lord, so that I gave notice contrary to 
my 4st design, of my intending to prea ch there again in the morning; but 
soon after the sexton sent me word jt must not be, for the crowds had damaged 
the house and some of them had broke off and carried away the silver which 
was on the Bible in the pulpit.”’ 


In consequence, after this somewhat unhappy conclusion to what he must 
for a time have regarded as a triumphal end to his Belfast visits, he left our 
city the following morning, never to return. 


Writing to the ‘‘ Northern Whig ”’ under date December 3, 1878, the late 
Rev. John Scott Porter, M.A., who was minister of Rosemary Street Non- 
Subscribing Congregation Pane 1832 until his death in 1880, and who was 
installed only forty-three years after Wesley’s visit, when there must have been 
a few survivors who remember that occasion, says: ‘‘ I think Mr. Wesley was 
misinformed as to the injury done to the pulpit Bible on the occasion of his 
preaching. So far as I can learn there never was in that pulpit, a Bible bound, 
clasped or ornamented with silver; but there still is existing a copy of the 
Scottish version of the Psalms, printed at Belfast by Patrick Neill, bound in 
tortoise-shell, with silver back clasps and other decorations which was presented 
to the congregation in the year 1705 by David Smith, Esq., whose posterity 
are still among the members of the Church. It may have disappeared for a 
time and its loss may have been ascribed to the promiscuous assemblage 
attracted by Mr. Wesley’s fame, but if so it was afterwards recovered.’’ 


The last word on the matter was a letter written by. the Rev. Alexander 
Gordon in 1929, when Mr. Gordon suggests that the injured book was possibly 
one which lay on the precentor’s desk, to which the crowd would have had easy 
access from the ground floor. 


In 1745 there died at Derriaghy, near Dunmurry, the Rev. John Gayer who 
had been vicar of that parish for many years and was succeeded by his son, 
the Rev. Philip Gayer, who died about 1757. Rev. Philip Gayer had two sons, 
William Watts Gayer, LL.D., and Edward Gayer. The brothers, who jointly 
held the position of Clerks to the Irish House of Lords, in which capacity 
lidward’s signature appears as a witness to the Act of Union, married sisters, 
well-known beauties, who were daughters of Valentine Jones of Lisburn. Edward 
Gayer resided at Derriaghy House, then one of the pleasantest seats in Co. 
Antrim, where among his intimate friends was Dr. Alexander Crommelin, surgeon 
to the 5th Dragoon Guards and probably a nephew of the celebrated Louis 
Crommelin. 


Dr. Crommelin, who had come under Methodist influence, introduced Mrs. 
lidward Gayer to the Lisburn Methodists, in consequence of which, during a 
brief visit to that town, John Wesley decided to call on her. He therefore 
walked out to Derriaghy House, and on the avenue made the acquaintance of 
‘Mr. Gayer who quickly succumbed to the pleasantries of the gentlemanly little 
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clergyman, with the result that Wesley was invited to dinner, and a friendship 
developed which continued until Wesley’s death. In June, 1775, Wesley was 
in Ireland. We have seen him with the Bishop of Derry at Whitsuntide. <A 
few days iater he was feeling unwell and on a warm afternoon he lay down on 
the grass in the orchard of Mr. Locke at Cockhill, near Portadown, where he 
fell asleep. That evening he was worse. For the next couple of days he 
suffered from an obstruction in his breast while he burned and shivered by turns. 
On Friday, 16th June, during heavy rain, he preached on the parade at Lurgan. 
Next day he was persuaded to send for Dr. Laws, a skilful physician, who told 
him he must ‘‘ layby ’’ and prescribed a cooling draught with a grain or two 
of camphor. However Wesley’s itinerary had been arranged, and he insisted 
on starting for Tandragee where he was received with much kindness by the 
rector, Rev. Henry Leslie, LL.D., who was for long one of his best friends in 
lreland. By that time his strength was completely gone and he recognised the 
impossibility of proceeding with his arrangements; he therefore started for 
Derriaghy House, on reaching which he collapsed and became dangerously ill. 
He was, however, in good hands, and in the days which followed was carefully 
and tenderly nursed by Mrs. Gayer and her daughter, Miss Mary Gayer, who 
afterwards became the wife of Mr. Richard Wolfenden, who resided at the house 
now known as Chrome Hill, near Lambeg Parish Church. After his recovery 
Wesley recalled seeing Mrs. Gayer at one side of the bed looking at her daughter 
on the other side regarding whom he quotes from Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night: 
‘She sat like Patience on a monument 
: Smiling at grief.’’ 

Although Wesley was then seventy-two years of age he made an excellent 
recovery and lived for another sixteen years. Three years later he came back 
to see his Derriaghy friends, when he preached in front of the house under the 
venerable yew tree, still standing, which he tells us is supposed to have flourished 
in the reign of King James, if not of Klizabeth. Part of the house still remains, 
although much altered and sadly diminished since the days of the Gayer family. 

I have mainly dealt with visits of Wesley to Belfast and Londonderry, as 
well as to certain places in the’ Belfast neighbourhood, but his contacts with 
Northern Ireland were by no means confined to these districts, and before I 
conclude I must briefly mention a few other well-known people whom he met 
and to whom reference is made in his Journal. Amongst these was the well- 
known Samuel Barber, Presbyterian minister of Rathfriland, a native of Killead, 
who was ‘born in 1788 and ordained at Rathfriland in 1763 where he remained 
until his death in 1811. An active member of the Irish Volunteers, in 1779 
he ‘became captain of the Rathfriland company under the command of Lord 
Glerawley, with whom he appears to have had some misunderstandings. At a 
local review Glerawley ordered Barber and his men to keep the gate, an order 
which greatly annoyed Barber whose company, like himself, were all tall men 
and the best drilled men on the field. Words ensued. Lord Glerawley said: 
‘Tf it were not for the coat you wear I would horsewhip you.’’ Barber 
immediately threw off his ministerial coat and replied: ‘‘ Don’t let the coat stand 
in your way, my lord,’’ and significantly added: ‘‘ The arm of flesh has yet 
to be created capable of chastising Sam Barber.’ , He was not horsewhipped. 


In 1787, when Wesley was eighty-four, he visited Rathfriland for the second 
time, when he tells us that “‘'Mr. Barber, the Presbyterian minister, a princely 
personage, I ‘believe six and avhalf feet high, offering me his spacious preaching 
house, the congregation quickly came together.’’ Barber was subsequently 
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imprisoned during the Insurrection of 1798 but the evidence against him was of 
a very flimsy character. After leaving Rathfriland, Wesley spent the night with 
his old friend. the Rev. Dr. Leslie of Tandragee, and during the eveniag preached 
from the cdoor-step of the house of Mr. Godley, agent for the Mandeville estate, 
and, I am informed, ancestor of Lord Kilbracken. 


‘here was no place in which Wesley enjoyed this Irish visits better than at 
‘Tandragee, and of Dr. Leslie’s house and domain, where he was a frequent 
euest, he writes with rapture. 


Oo 


When he first visited Caledon he was met ‘by his old Oxford contemporary, 
Walter Congreve, a nephew of Congreve, the dramatist, who had become Arch- 
deacon of Armagh. They had not seen each other for thirty-five years, and 
Cenereve received him with much affection. As Caledon Parish Church, which 
had just been built, was to ‘be opened that day, the Archdeacon requested Wesley 
to preach the sermon, a request which was duly complied with. On a 
subsequent visit, however, two years later, the Archdeacon was unfriendly. It 
is interesting to know that this Ulster clergyman is buried in the south cloister 
of Westminster Abbey. 


Smongst Wesley’s other clerical friends in Northern Ireland were the Rev. 
Charles R. Caulfield, Rector of Killyman, grandson of the.second Lord Charle- 
mont; the Rev. Charles Boyd, Rector of Killowen Parish Church at Coleraine, 
in whose church Wesley administered Communion, and the Rev. John Haughton, 
Rector of Kilrea, who before his ordination was one of Wesley’s preachers. 


In his drives through the country he was invariably interested in the great 
homes of the Irish noblemen; amongst those which impressed him were Barons- 
court and Florencecourt. Baronscourt was elegant in the highest degree both 
within and without. ‘‘ It stands,’’ he fells us, ‘‘ on a litthe eminence over a 
fine river in a most beautiful park.’’ Florencecourt was a large seat finely 
situated, but the gates of the grand avenue were painted blue, green and yellow, 
like a child’s bauble. 


He looked forward to visiting the Moravian Settlement at Gracehill. One 
of the founders was his old friend and follower John Cennick. He therefore 
walked out from Ballymena and spent an agreeable couple of hours, but was 


neither asked to have ‘‘ ‘bite or sup ”’ and was not impressed with the friendliness 
of those he met. 


The Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society exists for the 
iivestigation of many matters, but in its entire history extending up to a century 
and a quarter, I cannot trace the slightest indication of religious or denomina- 
tional controversy having ever taken place under the auspices of the Society 
inside these historic walls, and as it draws its membership from all creeds and 
classes, I do not, in the capacity of president for the year 1945, propose to 
depart from that wise arrangement, but while I have not said anything in regard 
to the work carried on in this country by John Wesley, or the place which has 
been assigned to him by leading historians, some of whom attribute to his 
influence the fact that England was saved in the eighteenth century from a 
terrible. revolution like the French, I think ‘before I conclude I should briefly 
refer to his extraordinary physical achievements on which sd much of the success 
of his other work depended. The late W. T. Stead once said of him that his 
great genius could not have left such a deep and broad impression on the history 
of the world without ‘‘ a marvellous body, with muscles of whipcord, and bones 


> 
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of steel, with lungs of leather, and the heart of a lion,’’ and it is quite impossible 
to read the Journal without coming to this conclusion. In the early years of 
his active work his life was frequently in danger from hostile and violent mobs, 
and he veritably seemed to have borne a charmed existence. Even while this 
was happening and right down to the closing years of a long life, he preached 
an average of no less than fifteen sermons each week, the strain of which would, 
I venture to believe, be quite beyond the powers of any person in this room. 
You may perhaps think this only happened in his younger days or in his middle 
life, but let me give you some details* from one page of his Journal when he 
was seventy-five years of age and in Kast Yorkshire. On Friday, May 9, 1778, 
he rides from Osmotherly Fiteen miles to Malton, suffering at intervals from 
ague. He preaches. Hearing that Miss Hlizabeth Ritchie is very ill, he sets 
out after the service and reaches Otley, forty-eight miles away, at 4 o’clock on 
Saturday morning. After seeing the invalid he rides back to Malton, having, 
as he says, ridden between ninety and one hundred miles. He rests one hour, 
then rides twenty-two miles to Scarborough and preaches in the evening. On 
Sunday morning he is shaking with fever. He lies between blankets, drinks 
hot lemonade, perspires and sleeps for half an houy, then rises and preaches, 
after this he meets the Society. On Monday he preaches at Bridlington. On 
‘'uesday morning at Beverley and in the evening in Hull, having ridden 36 miles 
that day. On Wednesday he rides 38 miles and preaches twice. He admits 
that he feels his breast out of order and would gladly rest, but he is expected 
at ‘ladcaster. He starts at 9 a.m., Thursday, in a chaise, which breaks down. 
He ‘borrows a’ lively horse, whose movements electrify him and-he feels better. 
He preaches and the same night rides 12 miles to York. The next day he took 
the diligence to London. But in addition to all of this he was probably one 
of the most prolific writers of his century. His publications include English, 
Latin, Hebrew, Greek and French grammars, books on logic, medicine, music, 
poetry, philosophy and theology, and sermons by the score. In addition to 
which he was an omnivorous reader. 


It is not, however, because of these facts that John Wesley’s name has 
come down to us or will Jast through future ages, but because the world has 
come to acknowledge him as a great and permanent force, a religious force 
if you like, whose influence on the formation of English character will, I have 
not the slightest doubt, be felt for all time. No more fitting conclusion can be 
given to our talk this afternoon than a photograph on the screen of the mural 
tablet, which in 1876 was unveiled by the celebrated Dean Stanley, on the 
southern wall of the nave of Westminster Abbey to his memory and the memory 
of his brother Charles, long recognized as a true poet and one of the foremost 
nglish hymnwriters. 


Within a sunken circle underneath their dates are the medallion profiles in 
lite-size of the brothers. Immediately below are Wesley's dying words, ‘‘ The 
best of all is God is with us,’’ and under this quotation i ; bas-relief Wesley 
is seen preaching on his father’s tombstone in the parish pica ard of Epworth, 


John Wesley, however, was one of those great men whose fame requires 
no inscription on his monumental marble more than 


John Wesley, / 
ie Born 1703 
Died 1791. 


*Compiled by Rev T. E. Brigden. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 124th Annual Meeting was held in the Society's Rooms, Old Museum 
Buildings, on Thursday, 8th November, 1945, at 3 p.m. 


Present. The President, Mr. F. J. Cole, M.R.S.A.I. (in the Chair), the 
Hon. 'reasurer, Hon. Librarian, Hon. Secretary, and a good attendance of 
Members. 


ry 


Novice or Mrgrinc. Notice convening the Meeting was read by the Hon. 
Secretary. 


APOLOGIES. Apologies for absence were received from Mrs. J. Cooper- 
Foster, The Marquess of Londonderry, Rev. Chancellor Breen, Arthur Deane, 
and Hugh C. Love. 


Minuvres. The Minutes of the previous Annual Meeting, as printed in the 
Proceedings, were taken as read. 


The Chairman called upon the Hon. Secretary to read the Annual Report 
ot the Council. 


AnnuaAL Report. In order to comply with the constitution governing the 
Society, your Council is now called upon to submit to the Shareholders and 
Members its report on the work of the Society for the 124th Session, ending 31st 
- October, 1945. 


Meetincs. The Winter Session was opened on the 25th November, 1944, 
when an address’ was delivered by Mr. J. W. Darbyshire, M.A., Principal of the 
Royal Academy, Belfast, on ‘‘ Geography, and the School Curriculum.”’ 


‘Nhe second meeting was held on the 16th December, 1944, when a lecture 
on “‘ Some Sidelights on Natural History ’’ was given by Professor L. P. W. 
Renout, D.Sc., of the Department of Zoology, University College, Cork. 


The third lecture entitled ‘‘Special Processes of Plant Nutrition’’ was to have 
been delivered by Mr. Deane on the 27th January, 1945, but owing to illness the 
lecture had to be cancelled. Some members have expressed the hope that Mr. 
Deane’s address would be printed in the Proceedings. 


On the 17th February, Dr. Samuel Simms spoke on the ‘‘Progress in Modern 
Medicine.” 


The final lecture on the 8rd March, 1945, was the Presidential address, when 
Mi. F. J. Cols dealt with ‘* John Wesley and his Ulster Contacts.’’ 


All lectures, but one, were delivered by local lecturers, and your Council 
desire to thank them for their stimulating addresses, all of which were largely 
attended. At the close of each, interesting discussions took place. 


Your Council has arranged an extremely interesting and varied list of lectures 
for the coming Session, and the Council hopes that members will do their utmost 
to promote the success of the lectures. 


SHAREHOLDERS AND MEMBERS. The Shareholders and Members at 
the end of the year was 148 as compared with 149 in the previous year. Now that 
the war is over your Council’s desire is, that many persons—ladies and gentlemen— 
will join this old society, now commencing its 125th Session. 
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Your Council record with sorrow the death of Mr. Robert J. Blake, F.I.C., 
on the 25th November, 1944. He was an old member of the Society, and regularly 
attended its meetings until ill-health prevented him. For many years he was 
a well-known public analyst in Belfast. He was the son of the Rev. J. F. Blake, 
M.A., F.G.S., Professor of Natural Science at University College, Nottingham. 
In his early years he worked under the late Professor H. A. Letts, of Queen’s 
College, a past president of the Society, and contributed various papers on organic 
chemistry to Societies. 

Captain T. H. Mayes asked that his share in the Society (No. 414) should be 
transferred to his son, Mr. Brian B. Mayes, as he would not be in Belfast for 
many years. Your Council decided to accede to Captain Mayes’ request. 


EXCHANGES. Since the termination of hostilities a number of exchanges 
have been received, especially from U.S.A. and Switzerland. One new exchange 
has been established during the year with the Reading Public Museum and Art 
Gallery, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


Irish MSS. The National Library, Dublin, being engaged in assembling 
in one large collection, photostat copies of all MSS in the Irish language known 
to have survived, your Council decided, conditionally, te loan to the Library 
the collection of MSS in the Society’s possession. The MISS are deposited in the 
Belfast Museum, Stranmillis, and Mr. Stendali has undertaken to see that the 
Council’s conditions are carried out. 

The Society's collections consists of the McAdam MSS presented by Robert 
Shipboy McAdam, and the Bryson MSS. given by Dr. Samuel Bryson. Both 
were keen students of Irish literature. 
~ R. 8. McAdam joined the Society in 1828, and like his elder brother, James, 
a foundation member, was an enthusiastic member of the Society. 


Memoirs of Dr. Bryson and R. 8. McAdam appear in the Society’s Centenary 
Volume on pages 66 and 89 respectively. Some years ago Miss Madelaine Dempsey 
prepared a MSS Catalogue of the collection. 

Tue Premises. Your Agents, Messrs. Davison & Dickey, report as follows :— 

5th November, 1945. 
Old Museum Buildings, 7 College Square North. 

There has been no change in the long term lettings which have remained 
unaltered, and no vacancies have occurred. The present tenants are the Royal 
Society of Ulster Architects, Ulster Academy of Arts, Workers Educational 
Association, and the Ulster Hospital Libraries Association. 

The occasional nightly lettings, that is, excluding the lettings to the Belfast 
Naturalists Field Club, £14. 10s. Od., and the Christadelphian Eeclesia, £95, 
amount to £34. 19s. Od. as compared with £70. 5s. 6d. for the previous year. 

The reason for the drop in the nightly lettings was chiefly because a new 
ceiling was put up in the lecture room, which meant that the room could not be 
used while the work was in progress. / 

Now that the black-out is over and more normal conditions returning, we 
trust that members will endeavour te encourage lettings to suitable societies. 


Councin Mempers. Your Council has held seventeen meetings during 
the past three years; and five members now retire from office, having served for 
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the alloted three years. ‘The name of the retiring members are Professor Flynn, 
Dr. Hunter, Em. Professor Morton, Messrs. R. 8. Lepper, and James R. Young 
‘The meeting will be called upon to elect five members to the new Council for the 
coming Session in order to comply with the Society's constitution. 

Professor Flynn, under its constitution, is imeligible for re-election, having 
attended only three meetings during the three years. The remaining four members 
are eligible and offer themselves for nominations. 

During the year Mr. Deane has resigned the Hon. Secretaryship of the Society, 
after serving in that capacity for twenty-six years; and Mr. James R. Young has 
been good enough to act as Hon. Secretary during the remaining part of the year. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL Section. The work of the Archaeological Section has been 
curtailed during the last few years, but with the ending of the war it will be 
possible to resume field operations. The Annual Meeting of the Section will be 
held in a few days. 

Finance. The Statements of receipt and expenditure will be placed before 
you by your Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. B. Borrowes, and will be audited by the 
Auditor General in accordance with the regulations of the Educational Endowment 
Act. 

The President called upon the Hon. Treasurer, W. Bel Burrowes, F.R.S.A.L., 
to read the Financial Statement, as follows :-— 

Financial Statement for year ending 31st October, 1945. The Financial year 
started with a credit balance of £96. Os. 11ld., and ended with a credit balance of 
£109. 7s. 8d., despite the cost of the extensive repairs to the premises. Dividends 
from investments amount to £17. 8s. Od., and an additional £4. 10s. Od. (Income 
Tax) will be refunded. Rents are our main source of income, and the apparent 
decrease this year is accounted for by the Agents having settled the repairs account 
by contract. 

Members subscriptions amount to £61. 2s. Od., and I should be glad to see 
arrears cleared up. 

The other items do not call for any special mention, but an creased member- 
ship is desirable and should soon reflect itself in the Balance Sheet. 


Appended are the following main comparative figures :— 


INCOME. 
1944. 1945. 
Subscriptions or eee a3 e000 £61 2.0 
Dividends — fc’ 2. 13 -4 0 lly Satewe 10) 
Rents ae Pe ... 241 18 5 182 18 11* 


114 10 0* 
*Net amount after paying for repairs settled by contract account 


EXPENDITURE. 


Gas, Coal, etc. i ne .. £838 1 9 £80 4 = O 
Salaries ae AS ww 06 ~o <4 5d LO =O 
Printing, etc. we mee es AS 9 60 19 8 
Advertising red & Pie 0, Oe iD 20,13 6 
Postages, etc. Sd re certo Lo.) 6 0. -0 
Lecturers — ae sop, prsdlyy 20) Ifa 10) (0) 


From the above you will observe that the Financial condition of the Society 
must again be considered satisfactory. _ 
Signed, W. BEL BURROWKES, Hon. Treasurer. 
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Apoprion or Report. In moving the adoption of the Report, the President 
said: —That this time twelve months ago we had been passing through the 
ereatest war in history, and while we had no doubt as to the ultimate result, 
there were many perils to be faced, and none of us would have ventured to 
prophecy the date Peace would be proclaimed. It was, therefore, with thankful 
hearts we were met in the knowledge that our arms had been victorious and the 
dreadful monster of totalitarianism had been destroyed. Our Forces were now 
being demobilised and we are on the threshold of a new World. Having regard 
to micdet n educational facilities we hope these may have a rejuvenating efroct on 
our Society; and as we approach the 125th Anniversary of our Foundation, we 
could uot imagine a better method of paying tribute to the Founders than by a 
largely increased member ship. 


Owing to ill-health Arthur Deane, F.R.S.E., M.R.I.A., had resigned the 
Hon. Seeretaryship. While the Council have récorded already their appreciation 
of Mr. Deane’s services, the President stated, it was fitting that at this Annual 
Meeting the twenty-six years of hard work which Mr. Deane had rendered to the 
Society should be appreciated and recorded. 


The Council had elected James R. Young, F.R.I.B.A., as Hon. Secretary, 
a grandson of the late Right Honourable Robert Young, President of the Society, 
1877-79, and son of the late Robert M. Young, M.A., M.R:I.A., F.R.1.B.A., Hon. 
Secretary from 1884-1911. Both were members of the First Council formed in 
1892, on the adoption of the Educational [Endowment (Ireland) Act, 1885. He 
had pleasure in moving the adoption of the Reports now read. which was 
formally seconded by Km. Professor Gregg Wilson and carried unanimously. 


IXLECTION OF THE CouNnciL. Before proceeding to this business. the President 
explained to the members that prior to this Annual Meeting the Council had 
met and approved of a Resolution—namely that paragraph 93 of the Society's 
Constitution be temporarily suspended, owing to War Emergency, to enable 
Professor Flynn’s name to be eligible for the Council Election. Proposed by 
Mr. A. G. Pomeroy; seconded by Colonel Berry, and passed unanimously, that 
peer Flynn, who for the past five years had been engaged on National 
Service*, be eligible for re-election to the Council of the Society at this Annual 
Mesting: 


Proposed by Mir. John W. Giimour; seconded by Mr. A. H. Davison, 
and carried unanimously, that the retiring Members of the Council, namely— 
Professor Flynn, Dr. R. H. Hunter, Mr. R> 8. Lepper, ‘Em. Professor Morton, 
and Mr. J. R. Young be re-elected. 


The Hon. Secretary stated that there was no further business pertaining to 
an Annual Meeting, and the President declared the meeting closed. 


*During the war, Professor Flynn was engaged, in a voluntary capacity, as Chief 
Casualty Officer for the City of Belfast, and was awarded the M.B.E. in 1945.—Ed. 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 


Following the Aunual Meeting a meeting of the new Council was held at 
3.30 p.m. 


PRESENT. The President (in the Chair), Dr. Alworthy, Colonel Berry, 
Professor Flynn, Dr. Hunter, Mr. Lepper, Em. Professor Grege Wilson, ‘with 
the Hon. Treasurer, Hon. Librarian, and Hon. Secretary, 

JSLECTION OF OFFICERS : — 

Preswwent. Francis J. Cole, M.R.S.A.I., was unanimously re-elected 
President. 

Vick-Presipent. Dr. Allworthy, Professor Flynn, Mr. Lepper, Em. Professor 
Morton, and Km. Professor Gregg Wilson, were unanimously re-elected Vice- 
Presidents. 

OruER Orricers. The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. Bel Burrowes, F.R.S.A.L.; 
the Hon. Librarian, Mr. A. Albert Campbell, F.R.S.A.I., and the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. James R. Young, F.R.I.B.A., were unanimously re-elected. 

How. Epiror or Procrepines. The President intimated that the former Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Arthur Deane, had consented to edit the Proceedings, and Mr. 
Deane was unanimously elected. 

Nationan Trust. The Society's Representative is Km. Professor Gregg 
Wilson, who is now the Chairman of the Trust. Appointment confirmed for the 
125th Session. 

Ancient Monuments Apvisory Councin. Dr. Evans is the Society's repre- 
sentative, and he was re-appointed for the coming Session. 

REPRESENTATION ON Liprarieés, Musbums, and Art Committe, Brurastr Cor- 
poration. The President explained that this representation had lapsed, and it was 
agreed that the Town Clerk be written (to askmg that representation should be 
resumed stressing the fact that this Society had provided the nucleus of the 
Exhibits in the Museum, and if approved, that Dr. 5S. W. Allworthy, M.A., M.D., 
M.R.1.A., be the Society's representative. 

New Members. The following twelve names were elected as members :—- 
John G. Blair, Esq., 2 Brookhill Avenue, Belfast. 

John EK. Blyth, Esq., M.B.E., 15 Orpen Park, Belfast. 

J. Maleolm Capper, Esq., 501 Lisburn Road, Belfast. 

Wm. Coulter, Esq., 106 Oldpark Road, Belfast. 

James A. Cole, Esq., M.A., I.8.0., 18 Ravenhill Park, Belfast. 
Theodore Archibald Forrest, Esq., Muckamore, Co. Antrim. 

Fergus M. Greeves, Esq., 44 Circular Road, Strandtown, Belfast. 
James B. H. Gorman, Esq., Cedarmount, Dunmurry, Co. Antrim. 
John McCosker, Esq., 5 Knockdarragh Park, Belmont, Belfast. 
Andrew B. McCoubrey, Esq., B.A., 8 Charnwood Avenue, Cavehill Road, Belfast. 
Albert Edward Smith, Esq., 185 Haypark Avenue, Belfast. 

T. Miskimming, Esq., A.M.I.E.S., 11 College Square North, Belfast. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SECTION, SESSION 1944-1945. 


The Annual Meeting of the Archaeological Section of the Society was held 
in the Old Museum Buildings, ¢ ‘ollege Square, on Wednesday, 21st November, 
1945, at 4 p.m. 


Tne members present were Professor Ii. Estyn Evans, M.A., D.Sc. (in the 
Chair), Mrs. Jeanne Cooper-Foster, Messrs. Oliver Davies, M.A., R. S. Lepper, 
WAL dS. ASS. stendall, MOR IAs and Fd: Colé, M.R.S.Ad 


Apologies for non-attendance were received from Messrs. A. Albert Campbell, 
A. Deane, and J. Theodore Greaves. 


The Minutes of the previous meeting Were read and agreed to. 


On the proposal of Professor Evans; seconded by Mr. R. S. Lepper, Mr. 
Oliver Davies was unanimously elected Chairman of the Section. In thanking 
the meeting for his election, Mr. Davies expressed the view that no person should 
hold the Chair for a longer period than two years. Having taken the Chair, 
the following Report was read by the Hon. Secretary and unanimously adopted 
on the motion of Mr. R. 8. Lepper; seconded by Mv. Oliver Davies: — 


AwnuaL Rreort. During the year which is now ended, the continuance of 
war conditions prevented our “Section engaging in active research, although it has 
continued to take a watchful interest in Archaeological matters. Tt is eratifving 
to report that the attention drawn last year to the decaying condition of Kinbane 
Castle has resulted through the approach of the Ancient Monuments Advisory 
Council to the Antrim County Council in the vepair of the structure. Meanwhile 
complaints have been received of the neglected condition of two historic monu- 
ments which the Section, through the late H. C. Lawlor, took a prominent part in 
excavating and restoring, the Franciscan Friary of Bonamarey at Ballycastle, and 
the Celtic Monastery of Nendrum on Mathee Island. Both these monuments are 
-in the care of County Councils, and it is understood that an appeal for proper 
caretaking has heen made to them by the Ancient Monuments Advisory Council. 


At the invitation of the Chairman of the Section, Professor Michael Duignan, 
M.A., M.R.I.A., of the University College, Galway, and formerly of the National 
Museum, Dublin, on the 27th April delivered a most informative lecture, illustrated 
with lantern views, entitled “‘ Old Irish Farms and Farming.’ There was a large 
and appreciative attendance, and the lecture was followed by an interesting 
cliscussion. 


\ 

Application was made to the Secretary of the British Council of Archaeology 
for representation on that body, and the Chairman of the Ancient Monuments 
Advisory Council was invited to support this application. Since then we have been 
informed that our application has been approved, but that the sanction of a grant 
from the Ministry of Finance for travelling expenses is in doubt. 


It is with great pleasure we welcome Mr. Oliver Davies, M.A., back to Belfast 
after ‘his responsible duties in Turkey on behalf of the British Government. Mr. 
Davies has done much to place the investigation of Irish Archaeology on a, proper 
scientific basis, and we look forward to the renewal of his useful work in this 
country. : 
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On the motion of the Chairman, Mr. IF. J. Cole was unanimously re-elected 
Hon. Secretary of the Section, and the following Committee was also unanimously 
elected: Mrs. Jeanne Cooper-Foster, Colonel RK. G. Berry, Messrs. A. Albert 
Campbell, J. G. Greaves, R. 8. Lepper, Professor T. A. Sinclair, J. A. S. Stendall, 
S. A. Thompson, together with the followimg ex-cfficic members; Mr. F. J. Cole, 
President; Mr. James R. Young, Hon. Secretary; Mr. W. Bel Burrowes, Hon. 
Treasurer, and Mr. Oliver Davies. 


On the motion of Mr. Oliver Davies, it was decided that the Hon. Secretary 
should communicate with the Chairman of the Ancient Monuments Advisory 
Council regarding the present neglected condition of Nendrum Castle, and draw 
attention to the dangerous condition which may arise through the growth of a tree 
in the Round Tower. 


Professor Evans was very heartily congratulated on his election to the Chair 
of Geography in Queen’s University. 

At a subsequent Committee Meeting, Professor Mvans was appointed delegate 
of the Section to the Congress of Archaeological Societies meeting in London on 
30th November, 1945. 
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KXCHANGEHS. 


*Pubheations received during year. 


Ato—Publications of the Abo Academy. 
Appis Anana—Bollettins di Idrobiologia, Caccia e Persca della Africa Orientale 
Italiana. 
Anpany—Bulletins of the New York Museum. 
Ann Arpor—Publications of the University of Michigan. 
Arnpns—Publications of the Zoological Institute and. Museum. 
* AuCKLAND—Reports of the Auckland Institute and Museum. 
Basret—Verhandlungen der Naturforchenden Gesellschatit in Basel. 
*BerGEN—Publications of the Bergen Museum. 
BrERKELEY, Cau.—Publications of the University of California. 
Brriis—Publications of the Zoological Museum of Berlin University. 
BirmincuamM—Publications of the Birmingh: am Natural History and Philosophic aul 
Society. 
BLoEMFoNnTEIN—Publications of the National Museum of South Africa. 
Boston—Publications of the Boston Society of Natural History. 
*BouLpER—Publications of the University of Colorado. 
Bricuton—Report of the Brighton and Hove Natural History and Philosophical 
Society. 
BrirspaNnE—Memoirs of the Queensland Museum. 
BrussELS—Annals Societe Royale Zoologique de Belgique. 
7” Bulletin Societe Royale de Botanique de Belgique. 
Burenos Atres—Anales del Museo Argentino de Ciencias Naturales 
BurraLto—Bulletins of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. 
Caucurra—Publications of the Geological Survey of India. 
*CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Publications of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 
Carpirr—Transactions of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society. 
CuicaGo—Publications of the Chicago Academy of Sciences. 
*CIncinnati—Publications of the Tile Library and Museum. 
Cormpra—Publications of the Zoological Museum of the University of Coimbra. 
Conorapo Sprincs—Publications of the Colorada College. 
CoLtumBi1A—Proceedings of the Missouri Academy of Science. 
*CoLumpus—Ohio Journal of Science 
iv Bulletin of the Ohio Biological Survey. 
Coventry—Proceedings of the Coventry Natural History and Scientific Society. 
Danzie—Schriften Naturforschenden Gesellschaft. 
*Dupiin—Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 
: ‘“ Trish Historical Studies.” 
os Geographical Society of Ireland. 
KASTROURNE—Transactions and Journal of the HKastbourne Natural History 
and Archaeological Society. 
Epixsurcu—Proceedings of the Roval Physical Society. 
o Proceedings of the Roy ‘al Society of Edinburgh. 
Traneactions and Proceedings of the Botanic al Society of Edinburgh. 
a Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Exrter—Proceedings of the Devon Archaeological Ixploration Society. 
*GLascow—Transactions of the Geological Society of Glasgow. 
Goriitz—Publications of the Natural History Society of Gorlitz, 


”) 


”» 
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*Gorrporcs—Handlungar Regia Societas Scientiarum et Literarum Gotoburgensis. 

~ *Hauirax, N.S.—Proceedings of the Nova Scotian Institute of Science. 

Hove—Annual Report of the Brighton and Hove Natural History and 
Philosophical Society. 

*I[NDIANAPOLIS—Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of Science. 

IrnHaca—Bulletins of the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station. 

La Prata—* Manuferos Fossiles de la Republica Argentina.’’ 

LavusaNNE—Memoirs and Bulletins de la Societe Vaudoise des Sciences Naturalles. 

*LAWRENCE—Bulletins of the University of Kansas. 

Lima—Memorias Sociedad de Ingenieros del Peru. 

LauBLJANA, YUGOSLAVIA—Transactions of the Natural Science Society. 

Lonpon—Publications of the British Museum (N.H.). 


Ae Quarterly Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society. 
Eat Aa Publications of the British Association. 


Proceedings of the Royal Institute of Great Britain. - 
Quarterly Journal and Extracts of Proceedings of the Geological Society. 


se Publications of the Viking Society for Northern Research. 
i Reports of the National Trust. 


Los AncELES—Publications of the University of California in Los Angeles. 
Lunp—Proceedings of the Royal Physiographic Society at Lund. 

*Maprson—Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters. 
Mapras—Publications of the Government Museum, Madras. 

a Publications of the Madras Fisheries Department. 
Matvern—Annual Report of Malvern Field Club. 

*MANCHESTER—Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society. 

MeELBourNE—Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria. 

MontevinEAa—Archivos Sociedad de Biologia de Montevidea. 

Moscow—Bulletin de la Societe des Naturalistes de Moscow. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-T'yNE—Proceedings of the University of Durham Philosophical 

Society. 

*New Haven—Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

New Yorx—Annals and Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences. 
ies Bulletins of the New York State Museum. 

Osto—Publications of the University Library, Oslo. 
Orrawa—Publications of the Geological Survey of Canada, Department of Mines. 

See ts Publications of the Canadian Department of Agriculture. 
Oxrérp—Proceedings and Report of the Ashmolean Natural History Society. 
Papova—Atti dell Accedemia Scientifica. 

*PHILADELPHIA—Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 

A Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 
PonsKka—Annales Panstwowe Museum Zoologiczne. 

*PuLttMAN—Research Studies of the State College of Washington. 
Rennes—Bulletin Geologique et Mineralogique de Bretagne. 
Rica—Publications of the Latvijas Universitates, Riga. 

., Professor Strand, F.L.S.—Folia Zoologica et Hydrobiologica. 
Rro pE Janerro—Archivos do Instituto de Biologia Vegetal. 

es Archivos Botanico do Rio de Janeiro. 

* oe Publications of the National Museums of Brazil. 

3 Publications of the Oswaldo Cruz Institute. 
RocuestEr, N.Y.—Proceedings of the Rochester Academy of Science. 
San DizGo—Transactions of the San Diego Society of Natural History. 
San Francrsco—Proceedings of the California Academy of Sciences. 

*SprnLwateR—Bulletins of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


*k 
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StiRLING—Transactions of the Stirling Natural History and Archaeological 


Society. 
St. Leonarps-on-Sxea—Report of the Hastings and St. Leonards Natural History 
Society. 


Hastings and Kast Essex Naturalist. 

Sr. Lovis—Annual Report of ‘the St. Louis Public Library. 
*Stratrorp—The Hssex Naturalist. 
*STRAVANGER—Publcations of the Stravanger Museum. 

SypNEy—Annual Report of the Technological Museum, Sydney. 
Toronto—Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Canadian Institute. 
Torquay—Transactions and Proceedings of the Torquay Natural History Society. 
*Upsata—Bulletin of the Geological Institution of the University of Upsala. 
Vienna—Verhandlungen Zoologisch- Botanischen Gesellschaft. 
*Wasnineron—Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution. 

* Proceedings of the United States National Museum. 
* Smithsonian Institution, Miscellaneous Collections. 
Publications of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Publications of the Umited States Geological Survey. 

Bulletin of the Bureau of American 14 thnology. 
Contributed Technical Papers of the N: ational Geographical 

Society. 

*WrLLINGTON—Publications of the Royal Society of New Veale 
*WrtsHpoor—Publications of the Powys- land’ Club. 

York—Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 
Zurticu-—Publications of the Natural History Society of Zurich. 
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[a . Members of Archacological Section. | 


Alderdice, Richard Sinclair, v.c.1.B., 
*Alexander, Francis, B.E.,. 
Allaway, A. J., M.a., University College, 


9 Wellington Place, 
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aCole, F. J., m.r.s.a.t., Ardmara, Greenisland, 
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Capper, J. Malcolm, 501 Lisburn Road, 

Coulter, A. H., 3.p., 383 Rugby Road, 

Coulter, Wm., 106 Oldpark Road, 
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Crawford, R. H., ‘‘ Highways,’’ 
aCunningham, Rt. Hon. $., Fernhill, Ballygomartin Road, 


Darbyshire, J. W., m.a., Royal Academy, Cliftonville, 
aDavies, Oliver, M.A., Queen’s University, 

aDavison, A. H., F.A.1., F.R.8.A.1., 50 Wellington Place, 
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do. 
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do. 

do. 
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do. 

do. 

do. 
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Co. Down 
Belfast 

do. 
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Kmeleus, Prof. K. G., M.a., PH.D., M.R.I.A., 17 Upper Green, Dunmurry, Belfast 


alivans, Prof. Emyr Estyn, M.A., D.8c., F.S.A., M.R.I.A., 1 Rueby Street, 
: Bk SP) 


. Ewart, Miss Grace, Longwall, Cleaver Park, 


*Fenton, Samuel G., Seapatrick Mills, 
Finlay, Archibald H., 4.c.G.1., A.1.B.E., Willesden, 


do. 
do. 


Banbridge 
Holywood 


allynn, Prof. Theodore Thomson, M.B.E., D.SC., M.R.1.A., 40 Cadogan Park, Belfast 


Forrest, Theodore Archibald, Muckamore, 


aGemmell, Hugh, 41 Albertbridge Road, 

*Getty, Edmund (Representative of), 

Gibbon, Lieut.-Col. W. D., p.s.0., m.A., 3 Deramore Drive, 
Gibson, W. K., 44 Upper Arthur Street, 

aGillmour, J. W., Rockholm, Ballywiskin, Millisle, 
Gordon, Malcolm, Hilden, 
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Greeves, John Theo., 3 Knockdene Park, North, 
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aHamilton, Wm. Hume, Hillside, 699 Antrim Road, 
*Hamilton, Hill, s.p. (Representative of), 

Harland, Captain W., 4 Psalter Lane, 


Co. Antrim 
Belfast 


do. 

do. 
Co. Down 
Lisburn 
Co. Down 
Belfast 

do. 
Co. Antrim 


Dublin 

Belfast 
do. 

Sheffield 


‘aHenry, Professor R. M., M.a.,p.Litv., M.p.1.4., The University, St. Andrews, Fife 


Herdman, Sir EB. C., k.B.£., p.u., Carricklee House, 
*Herdman, Sir Ernest, p.u., J.p., 19 Wiltdeane Court, 
a*Blakiston-Houston, Captain J. M., Rodden, 


aHunter, Dr. R. H., M.D., M.cH., PH.D., M.R.I.A., Queen’s University, 


Hunter, Dr. S. R., p.a., ¢.p., Rosemount Terrace, Dunmurry, 
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aKeir, D. L., m.a., Lennoxvale House, 
aKerr, A. W. M., M.A., Lu.D., 81 Rugby Road, 
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Bishop of Down and Dromore, 
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Lindsay, Eric Mervyn, M.sc., PH.D., M.R.I.A., The Observatory, 

Linton, W. E., r.x.Gc.s., Fair Vista, Whitehead, 

aLondonderry, The Marquis of, K.G., P.C., M.V.0., LL.D., : 
Mount Stewart, Newtownards, 


aLoughridge, James 8., M.D., F.R.C.S. (ENG.), 26 University Square 


Love, Hugh C., m.p.n., 18 Belmont Park, Strandtown, 
aLowry-Corry, Hon. Cecil, g.p., Castle Coole, ‘Tnniskillen, 
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Co 
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Belfast 
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Co. Antrim 
Co. Down 
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Co. Down 
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. Fermanagh 
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aMaxton, Mrs. Mary, 6 Kirkliston Drive, 

Mayes, Brian B., 21 Cranmore Park, 

aMegaw, Basil R. 8., B.A., Manx Museum, Douglas, 

Mercer, Alderman Malcolm, 240 Cliftonville Read, 

aMitchell, Robert A., D.L., LL.p., T.c.p., Marmont, Strandtown, 
Montgomery, RK. Trevor, r.c.a., 49 Donegall Place, 

aMontgomery, Miss E. 8., 26 College Green, 

Moore, A. H. E., a.u.a., 9 Ranfurly Avenue, Bangor, 

*Murphy, Isaac James (Representatives of), 

*Murphy, Joseph John (Representatives of), 

*Musgrave, Henry, p.L. (Representatives of), 


O’Brien, M. A., PH.D., M.R.1.A., 


Patterson, John F., Ladybird Cottage, Donaghadee, 
Patterson, Rev. Dixon, M.A., Seagoe, 

Phelan, Miss Eileen, p.a., Castle Street, 

Pomeroy, A. G., m.A., Arnside, Dundonald, 


Roe, Thomas George, ‘‘ Greenwood,’’ Victoria Road, 
aRutherford, Rev. Canon J. C., B.a., The Rectory, 
Rutherford, Martin, 85 Victoria Road, Sydenham. 


al 
— 


Savage, Arthur, Darngan Lodge, Donaghadee; 

Shaw, J. Crawford, r.c.a., Scottish Provident Buildings, 
aSheils, Rev. J. F., p.p., Carrickmannon, 

aSinclair, Prof. T. A., m.a., 8 Malone Hill Park, 

Smith, Albert Edward, 185 Haypark Avenue, 

Smith, J. D., g.p., m.t.c.z., 102 Princetown Road, Bangor, 


Stanley, Major Rupert, B.A., Lu.p., Sandown, The Downs, Newcastle. 


Speers, John, Belfast Banking Co., Ltd., 


Co. Down 


Cambridge 
Belfast 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Ballyclare 
Belfast 

do. 


Aberdeen ( 108) 


Holywood 
Co. Down 
Belfast 
Belfast 
do. . 
I.O-M. 
Belfast 
Belfast 

do. 

do. 
Co. Down 
Armagh 
Belfast 

do. 


Dublin 
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Portadown 
Antrim 
Belfast 


Holywood 
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Belfast 
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Belfast 
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Belfast 
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aTaylor, J. C., 583 Hawthornden Road, Belfast 
aTaylor, Mrs., 53 Hawthornden Road, cdo. 
*Tennant Robert (Representative of), do. 
*Tennant Robert James (Representative of), do. 
*Thomas, Harold, m.1.n.A., 19 Holland Park, Knock, clo. 
aThompson, Samuel D., Tir-na-n’og, Helen’s Bay, Co.Down 
aTorney, H.C. 8., F.r.s.a.1., 5 Riverside Terrace, Holywocd, do.-- 
*Turnley, Francis, p.u., Drumnasole, Carmlough, Co. Antrim 
Turner, Captain EH. J. L., m.c., Garvey, Finaghy Park South, Belfast 
aTurner, 8., Ballyskeagh, Barnett’s Road, do. 
aWalmsley, Prot. T., M.p., F.R.S.E., Queen’s University, do. 
*Webb, Richard (Representative of), do. 
Winston, Denis, M.A., B-ARCH., A.R.I.B.A., Borough Architect, 

Town. Hall, Southampton 
Wilson, Prof. W. J., p.sc., m.p., 10 Malone Road, Belfast 
*Wilson, W. Percival -(Representative of), do. 
aWilson, Prof. Gregg, 0.B.E., M.A., PH.D., D.SC., M.R.1.A., 
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*Wolff, G. W. (Representative of), do. 
Workman, W. H.. m.s.o.u., F.z.s., Lismore, Windsor Avenue, do. 
aWorkman, Major Robert, Craigdarragh, Helen’s Bay, Co. Down 
Workman, W., Nottinghill, Malone Road, Belfast 
Wren, Prof. H., M.a., D.sc., PH.pD., ‘‘ Haslar,’’ 62 Maryville Park do. 
Wright, Captain W. 8., B.sc.,; Mossvale, Aghalee, Co. Antrim 
*Young, James R., F.R.1.B.A., Rathvarna, 15 Chichester Park, do. 


O0————_ 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


*qaDeane, Arthur, F.R.S.E., M.R.I.A., Beach Road, Whitehead 
Morton, Prof. W. B., m.4., p.sc., M.R.1.A., Rushmere, 46 Cadogan Park, Belfast 
Praeger, R. Lloyd, B.n., D.sc., sc.D., M.R.1.A., 19 Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin 
aStendall, J. A. S., m.r.t.a., 42 North Parade, Belfast 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS OF TWO GUINEAS. 
Belfast Banking Company, Ltd., . Belfast 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS, ETC. 
Shareholders and Members are requested to intimate to the Hon Secretary 
any change in their addresses or designations, so that the list may be as accurate 
as possible. Address: Old Museum Buildings, College Square North, Beltust. 
PROCEEDINGS. 


The Hon. Editor would be glad to receive Proceedings for Session 1875-76 
and Session 1876-77 for binding purposes, 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I Bequeath out of such part of my personal Estate, as may by Law be 
bequeathed for such purposes to the Council of the Belfast Natural History and 
Philosophical Society, the sum of* 
free from Legacy Duty, for the general purposes of khe said Balase wating History 
and Philosophical Society of the said City, to be expended in such ways as it may 
deem expedient; and I direct that the receipt of the Hon. Treasurer for the time 


being of the said Society shall be an effectual discharge of the said Legacy. 
“Or Specimens of Art, Antiquities, or Natural History. 


NOTE.—Land or other Personal Estate may also be given by Deed or Will, to be 
applied for the purposes of the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical 
Society, provided that the Deed or Will, as the case may be, be executed 
not less than three calendar months before the death of the Donor, and 
that every Deed or Instrument, not being a Will, shall be duly registered 


in the Office for Registering Deeds in the City of Belfast within three 


calendar months after the execution thereof. 
AP Gi ee, 


PRESENTED 
8. JAN 1947 
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